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A HIGH GRADE BRITISH-MADB COCOA WITH 
AN EXQUISITBLY DELICATE FLAVOUR 
FROM THE FACTORY IN A GARDEN 

CADBURY, BOURNVILLB 


The CORNER and BORDER 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 


OF ACT (N (oy iy \ FLOOR COVERING, 


nish to this durable fluor covering that no home is perfeet without it. 


form such an amazingly beautiful fi 
as richly effective as an expensive carvet square, yet different from 


Here you have a floor material 
carpet--it keeps good for many years, and gathers no dirt or dust. 
Think how excellent this is for the home where there are children whose health must be carefully 
considered, and what a boon Li-nola is to the housewife who wishes to study economy as well as beauty. 
No other floor covering is just the same as Li-nola—the corner and border which provide such a 


crowning touch are a patented feature. fe ey aaindtay bord ‘ 

Let us show Li-nola to you either by means of our book of designs, or here if you will call. Ce £148 0 

Neither way finds you importuned to buy. We wish to show Li-nola to you so that you can say and = 3t hy ¢ " " 2a 8 
Auy other sizes at propertionate price, 


see that it stands alone among beautiful floor coverings. 


CATESBYS Ltd. (Dept. 7), 64-67 Tottenham Court Road, LONDON, W. 
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The Ever Popular Household Remedy 


Which has now borne the Stamp of Public approval for 


Over Forty Years. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ 
PLEASANT TO TAKE, REFRESHING & INVIGORATING 


There is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable aperient 
which will, by natural means, get rid of dangerous waste 
matter, without depressing the spirits or lowering the vitality. 


FRUIT SALINE on FRUIT POWGI? IT IS VERY BENEFICIAL IN ALL CASES OF 


Maver litem Biliousness, Sick Headache, Constipation, Errors in Diet—Eating or 
PLEASANT COOLING Drinking. Thirst, Giddiness, Rheumatic, or Gouty Peison. Feverish 
Seema Cold with High Temperature and Quick Pulse, and Feverish Conditions 


ee 2 generally. It is everything you could wish asa Simple and Natural 
Health-giving Agent. 


Gentle and safe in its action, it does not cause griping or weakness. Always 
— : keep it in the house or in your travelling bag in readiness for emergencies. 


Prepared only by J. €. ENO Ltd., ‘Fruit Sait’ Works; LONDON, S.E. 


Sold by Chemists and Stores Evwerywhere. 


ADAMSS.. 


HYCIENIC 


} 


FLOOR POLISH 


FITNESS 


In men of all ages. Why not write for mm free Book 
| sad by-the scientific method fear:ng 
Sus USTION, LACK OL ViGorn 
WASTING, DEBILITY, VARI Ov ELb, . 
ry Clem ' 


in plain envelope for 2 
this paper. 4 J. LEIGH, Sand 93 Great Russell Su 


Your Own Command Performance} 


No need to wait outside a theatre for hours—no exorbitant prices io 

pay, no worry or discomfort of crush or crowd, but at your fireside. }§ | 

in the comfort of your own home, with wife and family to share [> 
your pleasure, you can command your own concert, sung and played by |: 
some of the greatest artistes in the world. So clear and natural is the [ 


> Sr sore oe a 
5|--SaPphone 5i-. 
With Order wm TED crancenon a roars Monthly 


that you can even imagine you are in a private box at the theatre wi. @ 
the real artistes playing in front of you. All their expression an:! is 
tone, their pathos and joy, are perfectly reproduced by the Permancn: 


Sapphire Point which does not scratch or wear. ‘The ‘‘ Saphone”’ 
YOU CHOOSE YOUR OWN 20 P 


arné sectoxs PLAYS WITHOUT NEEDLES 


from our list of 200 marvellous PATHE SAPPHIRE DISCS #4 gives that splendid reproduction necessary to the full enjoyment «. 
made by all the leading English Artistes and Bands, including :— good! nian, 


semcungin | teareimer ution “2 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


chee ree en 


Whit Cunliffe Sam Mayo Billy Williams We will send the “SAPHONE” and : 1: 
Ben Davies John McCormack EmpireOrchestra 20 selections on ten famous double- Cut this out and post at once with 5/- deposit. |; 
Peter Dawson Billy Merson Bandof H.M.Irish sided Rgds DISCS enclosed in a AGREEMENT COUPON |} 
beau carriage paid, to 78 . 

Will Evans xin sere ere approved orders, for G/- with order | ail hitndersjened. agree to parahase thls, apt: 

exander Prince BandofH.M.Scots and balance by 12 monthly payments if within 7 days Tam eatisted, I will forward 8'-on the fir-t 
Tom Finglass Ella Retford. Guards of B/-. If you are not satisfied and | sot eatitled ana stuns the Hashes eeonths, Ue Ta 
George Formby: Ruby Roya Imperial return the goods carriage paid, your Se oot eer vier ae Toe a 
Stanley Kirkby Mark Sheridan Symphony deposit will be retarned in full. Cash | Selections. aaail 
H Laud discount 6/= if balance paid in seven Made this......,.... May Of. ee we 

arry Lauder Sammy Shields Orchestra days, You can choose your own 20selec- ru 5 
Sergeant Leggett Daisy Taylor ete. ete, tions tromallist of 200specially selected, | Se Sen asiey 
TORS 1... 00800. seoeenecesves egerel Vee. 
You can hear these in your home, and all will bring you the charm of SAPHONE L”™ sa 
their wonderful entertainment. Ng matter which records you choose, ; 
B they are sure to be good, t cing specially selected by experts, Newgate St., London, E.C. ac a aa nee ae ee 
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Ir you have grown tired 
of the sameness in the 
patterns of your wall-papers, 
you will soon be able to select 
more interesting ones, for 
wall-paper manufacturers 


Wallpaper “We*" History 
, 2% 
oo ee ttt te dein 


Instead of the old familiar bunches of roses and 
forget-me-nots, all manner of interesting wall-paper 
pictures will become popular. These include repro- 
ductions of scenes from English history, and series 
of pictures illustrating sporting incidents, such a8 
punting, boxing, and cross-country running. 

Other very interesting lines show incidents from 
classical history, such as the Fall of Troy, the Last 
Days of Pompeii, and Quo Vadis. 

When these new wall-papers really become the 
rage, the walls of our rooms will become veritable 
picture galleries. We shall be able to have lessons 
in Roman history by paying a visit to the back bed- 
room, and polish up our knowledge of Greece 
while we aro having our dinner in the dining- 
room. 

Visiting will, no doubt, become more popular, 
too, for it will be great fun to see how the respective 
tastes of our friends lie in regard to their wall- 
papers. 


—See 
THE ONLY WAY. 

Two townsmen who were staying at a farm in 
the country were doing their best to harness a 
horse. 

It was their first attempt. and neither of them 
knew much about it. Their chief difficulty lay 
in adjusting the bit, the horse making not the least 
response to their overtures. 

“ Well,” said one of the men, “ there's only one 
thing to do—wait.” : 

“ Wait for what ?” 

“ Wait for the wretched beast to yawn.” 


Draining a Sea Dry 


Car) a THE ntomime song: 
writer will soon find one of 
his pet subjects gone. There 
will soon be no more Zuyder 
Zee. The Zuyder Zce is a 
big bay running far into the 
heart of Holland. It is 
very shallow, hundreds of 
square miles of it being only @ yard decp, and 

olland, which is a very small and very crowded 
country, has just decided to get hold of the valuable 
farming land that lies at the bottom by drainin 
the Zuyder Zee dry. When this is done Hollan 
will be about a quarter bigger than it is now, as 
the Zuyder Zec takes up over 2,000 square miles 
of valuable room. 

The Zuyder Zec is of no use for shipping, as hardly 
any part is over a dozen feet deep. It is only eight 
hundred years old. It was in 1270 that the sea 
burst over the low-lying coast and laid under 
water an area nearly half the sizo of Walcs. 

In parts of the doomed sea the remains of towns 
and villages can casily be made out below the 
water. House-tops and stecples used to stick 
up, but have long since been taken off for use as 
building materials. 

One arm of the Zuyder Zee is the shoriest name 
in the world. It is the “ Y.” 

To get back the lost province over eight million 
sterling will be spent, and the job will take enenyy 
years, A huge dyke will be built across the mout 
and great pumps sct meni 

The new land will probably be tho richest agri- 
oultural soil in the world, 


This week’s number of HOME NOTES 


“oT0 INTERESTGY 
To ELEVATE, JO AMUSE. 
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WISHED HE HADN'T SPOKEN. 
Tas bored youth turned to his dinner-partner 
with a yawn. 
“Who is that strange-looking man over there 
who stares at me so much ? ”’ he drawled. 
“Qh, that’s Professor Jenkins,” she replied 
airily, ‘‘ the famous expert on insanity.” 


Detective : “‘ Now give me a description of your 
missing cashier. How tall is he?” 

Employer : “ 1 don't know how tall he is. 
worries me is that he is £7,000 short.” 


What 


Mrs. Sacsty: “ Are you aware, Mrs. Skinbone, 
that your dog has just bitten my little Willie ? si 

Mra. Skinbone: ‘ What, your Willie, who has 
only just got over scarlet fever? Oh, Mrs. Sausly, 
if anything should happen to Fido I'd never forgive 
you. 


= 
Jupce: “ Now, just what passed between your- 
self and the complainant ? ” 
Defendant: “ Well, your Honour, there wuz 
two pairs of fists, one turnip, seven fire bricks, a 
dozen assorted hard names, and a lump of coal.” 
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THE FLAW. 
Within the church a chant ascends, 
The flower-decked aisle divides 
The bridegroom’s relations and friends 
From those that are the bride's. 


And he is there, a stalwart youth 
Of manly charm possessed, , 

And she, a prize in very truth, 
In pearly satin dressed. 


The vows are made, the prize is his, 
Yes, really his, at fast ! 

But as he claims the nuptial kiss 
His brow is overcast. 


And when the joybells peal on high, 
When wine and speeches flow, 

There comes into his sparkling eye 
A furtive look of woe. 


Beside him sits his chosen bride, 
In his she slips her hand, 

But though she smiles on him in pride 
She does not understand, 


His hidden anguish, though acute, 
Must all alone be borne— 

The toecap of his patent boot 
Is pressing on a corn 


JESSIE POPE. 
Ceeecce cece ecesesee seece seeeee 
Wire: “ While I was going down town on tho 

car this morning the conductor came along and 

looked at me as if I had not paid my fare.” 


Husband : “ Well, my dear, what did you do?’ 
Wife: “I looked at him as if { had.” 


39939299999934292393999399999923 
ccecceceeeccece se ceeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeece’ 


? 


——_— 
“Your father has an estate in Essex ? ” be 
inquired of his jealous sweetheart. 
She nodded. 
“ And two in Yorkshire ?”’ 


ow ” 


“ And still you doubt my love ?”” he asked. 


NO MONEY. 

Aw Irishman in London was holding forth to 
some companions on the good points of his native 
country. 

“Tt is the cheapest country in the world to live 
in,” said he. “You will buy a fine salmon for 
sixpence and a dozen mackerel for twopence.”* 

“And, Paddy, why did you leave that blessed 
and cheap country ? * 

“T left it becauso I didn’t happen to have either 
the twopence or tho sixpenco about moe,” replied 
Paddy. 


ER 13, 1913. 


HOW A SOLDIER 


WON 


£590 IN ““MIDDLES”” 


See Page 671. 


OnE PENNY. 


What Flying Soldiers Earn. 


) 


Tus War Office has 
recently issued a circular 
calling the attention of 
young men to the advan- 
tages to tke ained by 
enlisting into the military 


“ag 
ee ak 
—— : 
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wing of the Royal Flying 
Corps. 


This is the newest, and also the best paid, of 
all the Army departmental corps, and it is looked 
up to—in more senses than one—by soldiers and 
civilians alike. . 

Recruits ave enlisted for only four years with 
the colours, instead of the ordinary seven, and 
their branch of the service is the only one for 
which no regular rates of pay are quoted. 

The reason for this is that the amount of 
money they draw depends entirely upon their 
skill and efficiency. It may amount during busy 
seasons to as much as £3 or £4 a week for “ firet- 
class air mechanics,” these corresponding to the 
« firat-class trained soldier ” of the ordinary line 
battalions. 

Fully qualified pilots also draw from two to 
four shillings a day “ flying money, while, if they 
should be so unfortunate as to be injured in any 
way, or killed, they, or their relatives, as the case 
may be, are compensited on the sume scale as 
is applied to soldiers wounded or killed in 


action. 


J 


——— oe 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL (for Parents Only). 

Unper the spreading Christmas-tree 
The little children stand, 

But none is happy unless he 

Has a box of soldiers in each pocket, as many 
nuts and apples and oranges as he can slip 
underneath his waistcoat without, being seen, 
a Teddy bear, a monkey on a stick, a train, 
a magic lantern— 

And some sweetstuff in cach hand t 


Works [ j 
The Sun “rks. Lighthouses 

Tue recent opening of = wl, 
the Panama Canal has ~ SEe\- 
drawn much attention to 
the wonderful lighthouses 
to be employed along its 
banks. hese beacons 
light and extinguish them- 
selves at the necessary 
time for several months without any human aid. 

The lights in their towers are operated by what 
ig known us a “sun valve,” which consists of four 
copper rods inclosed in a glass cylinder. The 
centre ‘rod is treated with lamp-black, so as to 
make it light-absorbing, while the other three 
rods are highly polished and act as reflectors. 

The centre rod works upon the old scientific 
principle that light (that is, of course, heat) 
causes it to expand longitudinally. It is so laced 
as to rest upon the vulve which comman the 
supply of gas entering the burner. 

‘As day breaks, the light (¢.e., the heat) causes 
the rod to slowly expand and close the gas valve, 
and, inversely, as the daylight fails so the rod 
contracts and allows the valve to open. 

The gas used in these lamps is a mixture of 
acetylene and acetone, which, esides being safe 
and clean, is capable of easy storage. 

Although this may seem to bea simple piece of 
mechanism for such 2a important function, it has 
been proved to be thoroughly reliable both by the 
authorities in Sweden, whence the invention 
hails, and by those in the United States who have 
caused its adoption along the banks of the 
Panama Canal. 


is the Christmas Double Number, with an 8 page Christmas Present supplement. 


How Detective 


jealousy. 

else x 

: as the ave man you 
~ _,._™eet. But if Ebenezer 

Ward had not been madly jealous this story would 

never have been written. 

Ward was a big, handsome, well-to-do cattleman, 
who owned a flourishing farm near the small town 
of Caledon, about thirty miles from Toronto in 
Canada. He not only bought and sold cattle, but 
he killed them. He was a butcher as well as a 
farmer. ‘ 

As shrewd as he was industrious, Ebenezer, who 
came of English stock, decided to visit the Old 
Country. He arrived here in the autumn of 1875, 
and after a month’s sight-seeing he returned again 
to Canada. a 

On his way back he met a pretty English girl on 
board ship, who was going to stay with an aunt in 
Toronto. The prett little English girl and the 
handsome, big ian farmer fell in love at first 
sight and shortly after their arrival in Canada they 
were married. : he 

Ward was passionately fond of his wife Marv, 
as she was of him. Never, if he could help it, would 
he Ict her out of his sight. For her he had the farm 
refurnished, and fe everything as comfortable 
as possible, and Mary's letters to her aunt in 
Toronto were full of nothing but praise for her new 
life. She had with her a servant named Jennie 


mezer was as sane 


Morrison, the fifteen-year-old daughter of a 
neighbouring farmer. 
Tried Hard to Stop Her Going. 


Spring came, and pretty Mary Ward received a 
letter from Toronto asking her to go and stay with 
her aunt for a short time. 

‘I think you had botter wait a bit, my dear,” 
said her hisbasd, He did not like the thought of 
his wife going to stay in Toronto, away from him. 
The thought of his pretty Mary ing to other 
men made him mad, though why he could not say, 
for Mary was one of the best of wives. 

But Mary was determined to go, and after a 
tearful argument with her husband, he reluctantly 
consented, and she joyfully wrote off to her 
aunt that she would be with her at the end of the 
week. ° 

A few days later Ebenezer Ward drove his wife 
to Caledon Station. Before she left the farm Mary 
Ward told her servant Jennie that she could go 
home until she returned, and Jennie Morrison left 
at the same time as the farmer and his wife. 

At the station Farmer Ward begged his wife to 
put off her visit to Toronto for a few 7. and 
though she protested, her husband had his way 
and drove her back again to the farm. 

‘*My House Is On Fire.”’ 

That night Ebenezer Ward's house caught fire. 
As the flamcs rose and waxed to the skies a huge, 
half-naked figure leapt out of the doorway and 
was soon lost in the darkness. 

It was Farmer Ward. ‘ 

Half a mile across the fields was his father's 
house, and in a few minutes the son was banging at 
the door. 

As he stumbled into the arms of his father he 
ma: to gasp out: ‘‘ My house is on fire!” 

‘Where's Mary ?” 

Ebenezer Ward fell sobbing on the floor. 

“TI don’t know,” he replied. ‘‘ The last I saw 
of her she was standing at the bedroom door.” 

Ina few minutes a number of people were runnin, 
to the farm, but the flames had got too fierce a ho 


The farm was really a big log house, and the chances 
: brag it from ths toptesine were practically 
0} 

. the cellar Ebenezer Ward kept a number of 
barrels of tallow and these added to the fury of fire, 
making the task of rescuing Mary Ward an impos- 
sible one. The well was rapidly pumped dry, but 
without effect. 

It was not until the second day after the fire had 
etarted that it was sufficiently subdued to allow 
the ruins to be examined. those two days, 
however, one or two pcople began to suspect, though 


The best present for 


TINY CLUES TO GREAT CRIMES. 


phe Odd-shaped 
‘purrs 


Murray Unravelled an Extraordinary - Tragedy. 
By JOHN LAURENCE, 


why no one seems to know, that the fire at Ward's 
farm had not started of its own accord. 

One of these people communicated with J. W. 
Murray, the famous Canadian detective, and 
perhaps the most successful and cleverest detective 
outside the pages of fiction. 

Murray had that faculty, rare even in trained 
minds, of drawing the correct conclusions from the 
most trivial things. 

The first thing he did was to see Ebenezer Ward. 
He found him having goose oil rubbed on his burns 
by his mother. 

“ That's fine stuff for burns,” said the detective. 
Pgs vag no on ae Leet aspen! = Murra 

t since the fire & WO! 
But the detective had a eamaatal pomee of sym- 


pathising with people, and in a few moments he had 
the farmer talking about the disaster that had 
overtaken him his wife. 


“ Now, tell me exactly what happened, as far as 
you can,” he said. 

Murray Sees the Odd-Shaped Burn. 

“TI was ce _e me i o'clock be the 
morning,” repli , ‘‘ by a suffocating feeling. 
Acacia tteentd say Gris ace the oe canta 
of smoke. I woke up Mary, and we both ran to 
the door. But either the or something had 
made it difficult to open, and for some minutes I 
was tugging at the handle. 

finally got it open I turned round for 

Mary and couldn't see her. The room was thick 
with smoke, and though I groped about I could not 
find her. The heat became unbearable, and I had 
Sey up the search. I don’t know how I got out 

ve.” - 

“‘T see you have been pretty badly burnt,” said 


urray. 

All the time Ward was speaking his mother was 
standing rubbing oil in his burns. As he finished 
she le him bend his head down. On the back 
of his neck was a very severe burn, the flesh showing 
up red and angry. 

Murray watched it being dressed and made a 
remarkable discovery. Though the flesh on the 
back of Ward's neck was so badly burned, yet the 
hairs all round it were untouched. They were not 
even frizzled, as though a flame had gone across 
them. It was plainly evident that the burn was 
an intentional one ! 

Ail Made With a Piece of Hot Iron! 

That aroused the detective's icions, and he 
looked with renewed interest on the other burns 
on Ward's arms. They were all deep, but they all 
had this peculiarity. They were all the same siape / 
Every burn had been carefully made with a piece 
of hot iron. 

Murray went across to the ruins of the farmhouse 
and made a thorough systematic search among them 
for traces of Mary Ward. 

The first thing which struck him was a big stove, 
known as a Gurney range. The detective examined 
this carefully, because the chances were that if the 
fire had started naturally, hot cinders from the 
sg, igi probably the cause. 

stove was a plain, cast-iron stove. The 
outside, though blackened, showed very little 
damage from the fire. The inside, however, had 
evidently only recently withstood a terrific heat, 
for the surface of the metal had melted. 

It was quite clear that if the stove had begun 
Se ee Eke ees oe ee te tt eval ave 

melting on the outside. But it was the 
inside that had ran! The letters, in the name 
Gurney, on the outaide of the stove, were as clear 
cut as the day on which it was manufactared ! 
ped made further inquiries 
Ward always 


The range, too, was curiously discoloured in 
parts. The detective had one of these discoloured 
pieces taken away and he submitted it to Professor 
Croft, of the School of Practical Science at Toronto, 
asking him to tell him what the stain was if possible. 

Professor Croft's examination had a remarkable 


your boy this Christmas is a year’s subscription to the SCOUT. 


WEEK ENDING 
Dec. 13, 191 


result. He not only announced that the stains \,. -., 
those of human blood, but they had come frou, , 
female. 

This may appear amazing to the lay mind; |i: 
the subject of blood tests has been studied ;., 
thoroughly and brought to such a science that r. 
only can the scientist state that a certain stain i; 
blood stain, but he can tell whether the blood .. 
that of a man, woman, child, or animal. 

Murray also found in the ruins another cl, 
which he sent to Professor Croft. Was & pic. 
of matted feather-tick. Wet feathers are extrem), 
hard to burn, and these had escaped the full eff. | 
of the fire. Professor Croft analysed those eubmit:... 
to him, and found that they had been soakcd 1 
blood—the blood of a female | 

For the second time Mary’s Ward's blood w.; 
crying out for vengeance. 

A complete search through the ruined farmhov:... 
brought to light a butcher's knife. It will t. 
remembered that Ward killed cattle as well as rear: 
them. The point of the knife was bent. 

Burnt Her in the Gurney Range. 

Two small charred bones were the final discovery. 
They were a joint out of the back bone, and a pic: 
of the ankle bone—all that was ever found of 
Mary Ward. : 

Marray was now in a position to reconstruct th: 
crime. 

“This is what happened,” he said. “ Ward. 
driven mad by jealousy at the thought of his wii. 
going to stay in Toronto, killed her after she ha: 
gone to bed. Her blood soaked through the 
mattress,.as the matted feathers show. 

“* He then dismembered the body. This grucsomr 
task would be nothing to him, for every day h: 
was accustomed to cutting up and dismemberine 
cattle. He was a butcher, and he butchered his 
wife and then burnt her in the Gurney range. 
To quicken the burning he poured tallow on the 
fire, and it was the terrific heat from this burning 
tallow that had started to mclt the inside of the 
stove. 

‘* Finally Ward set fire to the house to hide his 
crime, first of all deliberately burning himeelf to 
add colour to the story he intended to tell. It was 
seeing the artificial burns which first aroused my 
suspicions, they were so decp and 60 regular.” 

Ebenczer Ward was arrested and tried at 
Brampton. Murray's case against him was tco 
strong, and the wife-killer was sentenced to death 
on May 12th, 1876. 

There was little doubt that the murderer had a 
kink in his mind. The defence at the trial, as a 
matter of fact, was one of insanity. 

The farmcr was reprieved and died shortly after- 
wards in prison. His brain was examined by a 
number of doctors and found to be diseased. . 
(Next week: ‘* The Clue of the Ffty-two Naris.” 


“« Tage is no occasion for 
said the prosperous person. 
troubles as you.” 

“I s’pose ye have, mister,” admitted Dis: 
Dawson; “ but tho difficulty with me is, tha 1 
ain't got anything clse.” 


you to envy mr." 
“TI have as mua:.\ 


HE KNEW THE USUAL QUESTIONS. 

“Mr. CasH,” began the youth, hanging |): 
hat on the back of the chair, “I will occupy ‘or! 
a few moments of your time. I havo come to a: 
you for your daughter. I-——” 

“Young man,” said the elderly bankcr, “ 

ou——”’ 

“Yes, sir, I realise fully that she has been 
tenderly nurtured and that she is very dear 1) 

‘ou ; also that her home is one in which she h:: 
m surrounded by every luxury. But she 1: 
willing to leave it.” 

“ Can yo ” 

“ No, sir, I can’t quite maintain her in the sty!" 
to which she has been accustomed, but I have a 
gor, salary, and I’m ready to chance it. So is 

e.”’ 


“ Wi 


uo 


you ” 
“ Yes, sir, I will keep my life insured for a sim 
sufficient to provide for her if I should be takcu 


away. 
ould you-—” z 
“No, sir, I would not expect to live with the 
family. I am able to buy and furnish a modc-t 
home for her.” 


“Young man,” said Mr. Cach, looking at 1:i9 
watch, ‘‘I rather like your style, You can have 
her. Good——” 


“* Morning, sir.” 


WEEK ENDING 
Deo. “13, 1913. 


Witiram T. 
WELLS, 
better known 
as Bombardier 


for 


-sport- loving 
Britain. 
His looks have a lot 
to do with his popu- 
ty, of course, for 
Wells is aboutas unlike }) ge 
the profeasional “ pug ” 
of the old school as— well, us Carpentier } 6, Bag A en ge 
— - ped rise men 
is hair is not cro in a manner sug- 
gestive of a convict, Tat well kept, with just ring again. 
enough waywardness and wave about it to be 
pleasing ; his nose is not flat, and his ears not knocked back ; and the 
coarse look, so typical of the old-fashioned “pro,” isentirely lacking in him. 
There is another factor in the immense popularity which Wells enjoys 
—a romantic factor. About a year ago he wooed and won a charming 
girl of sixteen. They were married amidst all sorts of joyfal manifesta- 


‘And then the fact that Billy ‘Wells was once a British soldier also 
makes its appeal to the public imagination. Born in Mile End (London) 
in 1887, Walle, in due course, took the King’s shilling and enlisted in the 


aby of his Working Lads’ Federation falling to his prowess in 904; 
and he took his form out to India with him, for in 1908 he was among the 
fighters in a Divisional Championship at Quetta. 

Nobody knew that he was much good with his “ dukes” until he asked 
r—which is, in case you don’t know 
very much about boxing, a person whom boxers practise with, and on, 
during training—to one of his sergeants, who was # usefu ad 
The sergeant was not at first greatl, impressed with the proffered help 
of bis lanky young subordinate, but a few bouts caused him to change his 
ini he chap could bor, the sergeant said—more, the chap could 
box so thundering well that he was going to be the champion of all India. 
rgeant was right; the chap did become the champion of all India. 
In the space of balf a year Bombardier Billy Wells was precious nearly— 
if not quite—the best fighter in the Indian services. | : 

Altogether, Billy Wells fought fifteen big fights in India, most of them 
against men heavier than himself, and won all of them; and then, acting 
on the advice of one Jim Maloney, himself a boxer of repute once upon & 
time, he bought himself out of the Army. There was more money to be 
made in scrapping than in soldiering, you see. . 

And 80 home, and started life as a professional 

ugilist. Mr. Eugene Corri, the famous boxing referee, soon spotted 
im, and arranged for him to fight Gunner McMurray, at Shoeburyness. 
That was in 1910, The fight lasted exactly twenty-three. seconds, 
during which period McMurray was sent to the floor three times, and 
finally knocked out. ; 

One effect of this remarkable performance was that Wells was hailed, 

in various quarters, as the newest of “the White Hopes,” 88 the latest 


boxing abilities, Wells had something to master before he could hope to 
live against the black man. He was nervous, for one thing. That was 
seen at Wonderland where, before a great crowd, he beat Corporal Brown 
in the third round, and again, later on, when he faced Sergeant Sunshine, 
and knocked him out in the sixth round. 
The extraordinary thing about this match was that Wells fought and 
won practically with one and; his left hand, injured in training, was 
bound up and nearly useless except for cee 
Following Sunshine came Private oyles, then holder of the N.S.C. 
Services and the A. and N. Championships, who was knocked out, and 
then Seaman Parsons, then Heavy-weight Champion of the Nuvy. 
Having won all these fights off the reel, Wells was by this time clearly 
marked out for higher game—and the “game a resented itself in the 
person of Gunner oir. Moir did not at all relis' the way in which his 
ex-eparring partner had jumped into public view and favour, and he 
Getermined to fight the matter out. . 
Wells was, like Burkis, “ willin’,” and so one of the most dramatic 
matches of recent years was fixed op. ; 
(The story 0, Wells’ fights will be continued 


“ SEE here,” exclaimed the stranger, as he 


in next week's tssue,) 


ee 


you said you knew where all the bad places were 
on this road ?” 

“Well,” replied the native. who had volunteered 
to guide him through the dark, * we're a-findin 


them, ain't we?” in health.” 


“ Misrer,” said the small boy to the chemist, | uses it up telling peop 
“ give me another bottle o’ them pills you sold | her. 


father the other day.” . 
* Are they doing him good ? ” asked the chemist, 


or not, but they're doin’ me good. They just fit| _ Herr Pumpernickel : 


my new air-gun !’ 


The Christmas PEARSON'S MAGAZINE, now on sale, contains reproductions of the Hon. John Collier's famous problem pictures, 


sears Championship ttn 


———— OO Oe 
To-night. December 8th. the return fight be- 


‘Gacthing' outs ) Frenchman took his 
ight into the characters of the corner, and pathetic 


who are facing each other in the 


“Tris isn’t a clean knife, Jane,” said the young 


i i i ddle, “I thought mistress to the new servant. 
ste et ee ioe trenton Obs : “Well, it ought to be,” said the servant, ‘“‘ for 


the last thing it cut was soap.” 
_—— — Patience : ‘ What are the three popular methods 


Cuanuiz: “ Your wife doesn’t scem to improve of communication for gossips *”’ 


Harry: “ No; as fast as she gains strength she 
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The Battie. 


GEORGES 
CaRPENTIEB. 
“Carpentier, 
laughing like 


the 


through the 
ropes. 

“The feminine 
cries of ‘Billee’! 
changed to a deep- 
throated roar of 
welcome when the 


Wells, Heavy-weight 
and Georges Car- 


attempts to imitate the cheer of an English football 
crowd told Carpentier that he was the durling of the 
women. 

‘ Wells, in his corner, was smiling, but smiling the grim smile that 
comes before the fight. Carpentier, clad in a dark blue dreasing-gown 
edged with lighter blue, looked curiously at his rival. 

“For a moment the eyes of the two men net, and the lines of their 
facea hardened. ‘There was no malice in either look. Carpentier in that 
one brief moment became a man; Wells dropped his schoolboy smile, and 
tightened up his magnificent frame. 

“ And then the fight began.” 

Thus, vividly and picturesquely, the special correspondent of a London 
morning pa r described the scene before the Wells-Carpentier fight at 
Ghent last June. 

“ And then the fight began” . . . When it was over Carpentier, 
pronounced Car-pont-ee-ay, by the way, the boy in the blue dressing-gown, 
a, out of the ring—the Cham ion of Europe. 

ow they—he an Billy Wells—are to meet again —to see if the 
French boy is still better than the big Englishman. It is going to bea 
big fight, with no quarter asked and none given. 

And there is going to be one very curious thing about this fight ; Georges 
Carpentier is, personally, ge to be just about as popular with the 
crowd as Billy Wells is. That is a state of affairs rarely obtaining in 
International boxing. 

But, somehow, you cannot help liking Georges Carpentier. He is 80 
cleanly and trimly made; he smiles so nicely out of bis big eyes; he is 
such a boy, and his face is so jolly, and his hair so beautifully brushed. He 
is a “ nut,” in fact, but a nut as useful us ornamental—and a “ nut” very 
hard indeed to “ crack.” 

“Poor little Carpentier!” they sighed at Ghent before the fight 
started, but when it was over they sang “ the Marseillaise,” for “* poor 
little Oarpentier,”’ four inches shorter and nineteen pounds lighter than 
his opponent, had wormed his way in and hit Wells under the heart, thus 
winning successively the Continental welter, middle, and heavy-weight 
Championships. Besides this, the fact that he had also won all the 
championships of France, from fly to heavy-weight, was a mere detail, 
of course. 

The secret of his success is, apparently, very simple: he believes 
in himself. 

“From a boy, and without egotism, I have implicit faith in myself,” 
he writes in his book, “ My Methods.” 

“That is to say that, given good training and normal conditions, I 
always felt confident of victory. This was due to no vainglorious vaunting 
disposition, but to the fact that I felt myself possessed of the necessary 
fietic qualities to carry me successfully through any engagement that my 
manuger, Deschamps, might have arranged for me. Self-assurance, if not 
over-done, is the most potent agent to success.” 

But there is a vital difference between self-assurance and cocksureness, 
as Carpentier points out. 

The cocksure boxer may get fooled. 

‘When I boxed Jack Meekins he several times tried to coax we to do 
foolbardy things by pretending that he was so groggy as to mistake my 
corner for his when the round was over. 

“¢ As he repeated this too often—wherein his craft erred, by the way—I 


n 


Come Over Here. 
We are very glad he is coming over here again. There is plenty of 
room in the ring for boxers like Georges Carpentier. 
——""-Tve a talking-machine at home.” 
“ How much did you pay for it 1" 


“J didn't buy it—I marricd it.” 


Patrice ; ‘* How should I know ? re 
Patience : ‘‘ Over the tea cups, over the telephone, 
le what is the matter with | and over the back fence.” 


“WiLL you be mine for ever and ever ?”” he 


Lapy ov THE House (consulting card in her | timidly asked. 
hand): ‘“‘ You're & singing-master! But we do| ‘No, Bob, now that I am a Suffragette T can 


honking leased. Arie 
a ¢ a whether they're doin’ father any good | not want & singing-master. 


never be yours. But you may become mine when 
“Barden; de lady next | you will,” she replied in a matter-of-fact sort of 


door toldt me you vanted vou badly ; she sent me.” | way. 


_ 


eee eee 


_Letring: 
Lodgings t 
> -Lascars 


Hew the Poor Native 
Sailor is Befriended in 


the Chief Porter of 
“ Strangers’ Home.” 
: “Tar § rs’ Home for Stranded Asiatics 
from India, Arabia, Africa, China, Japan, the Straits 
of Malacca, Mozambique, and the Islands of the 
South Pacific.” 
That is the full title of the establishment at which 
I am chief porter ; and I think it explains our work. 
Our premises are in West India Dock Road, Lime- 
houso, and motor-’buses thunder past our 
doors bound for Oxford Circus and H 
Corner, Yet were you to mount the 
cross our entrance hall, you would pause with 
amazement, and wonder whether you were in 
England, or had stepped on some magic carpet and 
ourself to Upper Burmah. 
Grouped about the big stove, squatting on their 
haunches, are Asiatics of every country and ‘ype 
black, brown, and yellow, long-haired and 


haired. 

All day and evening weird native instruments 
are being played, and sometimes the compan 
chant native choruses, or amuse themselves wit 
curious games, which I don’t pretend to understand, 


though I have lived in the East. 
Open All Day and All Night. - 

Most of thom have shipped from the East, and 
worked ae are to E rage gia for 
adventure. Speaking no > are casy 
victims for the cheating lodging-house esi and 
are soon destitute. Indeed, it was the appalling 
condition of some of these native sailors about our 
docks that we formation of oe eee 
by s -Indian philan 
whom SY Gurson Wylie, murdered at the Imperial 
Institute by an Indian, was one. 

When destitute, they may come to us and be sure 
of a home which is full of the subtle, odorous atmos- 


are subjected elsewhere. 

We Be ren Cay Set Bahk, See 2 amt Sy 
porter's box at all hours. I have to speak a little of 
all a Chinese, 


severely when a Japanese boat went to pieces in the 
river below Shadwell. The whole crew was 
to us at three o'clock in the morning, and we to 
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tarn out and fix them up with food, clothes, and 


— room, 

iy fe every destitute sailor for fourteen days ; 
if he is a ticketed sailor he may stay for thirty days. 
If he hasn’t a boat by then, we report him to the 


after Mohssued AM, an} Sip him when yoo can. 
Charge all e: to us.” 


themsel ho of bo a 
ves, who cannot, of course, eat re 

by white men. We provide the foode—tls, ogg, 
fish, and so on, and sometimes beef or mutton. In 
the case of the latter, however, the animal has to 
be slaughtered in their presence, and the necessary 
ak ssid over the carcase. 

I were not 6o accustomed to it, I should 
probably be inclined to smile at some of the extra- 
ordinary ‘ creations ” in the way of toilet and dress 
that saunter about the “ compound” at the back 
of our establishment. 

A Hindoo cannot find a turban, so he wears a 
towel about his head. Here a Malay appears in 
white cotton trousers, frock coat, brown boots, and 
bowler hat. There comes a Burmese with stand- 
up collar, blue trousers, a Stetson hat, and under- 
vest and s steward’s jacket. 

Some Try to Be “Nuts.”’ 

Others aspire to emulate the London “ nut,” 
and dash out with ready-made lounge suits, collars, 
bright ties, coloured waistcoats, coloured socks, 
brown boote, walking sticks, and soft hate. The 


and the weird chantings may scem fearsome, it is 
really only ceremonial. 

course, with such a mixture of Eastern races, 
we do sometimes have excitements. I mean that 
when they come in the worse for drink, things are 
sure to happen ; and some mild-eyed Hindoo may 
take it into his head to stick a knife into a 
t’s no 


A few pleasant words in their own tongue, and 
perhaps a cuff or two, have a wonderful effect. Then, 
of course, we put them to bed in locked cubicles. 


men ye : ped the “ ba 
“Yes,” ena; sergeant, “but you're 
the worst shot in the regiment.” * 


And now Tse Bet fo oe Dat ome kien 


Wrex expina 
Deo. 13, 1913. 


LITTLE BRAIN WAVES. 


Mary «a girl that’s easily shocked usually isn’t. 
Woman is more constant in hatred than in love. 
Tux principal ingredient in luck is common sense. 


Ir pays to be honest, but too often the ‘ors to 
the ‘due fellow. * sit 


Porutarity depends on how well you treat your 
friends, and how often. 


A art is put into the world, like sugar into tca, to 
sweeten it. 


Give the devil his due, but be careful there's nit 
much due to him. 


hing world always contains one more fool than you 


Give a girl a pair of silk stockings and a lace pettico:’, 
and sho won't care which way the wind blows. 


WE may all be born equal, but don’t try to force that 
theory on the mother of a firad baby. 


Tur man who is satisfied to wait for something to 
turn up gets used to being turned down. 


Tr isn’t so much that a woman wouldn't, but slic 
hates you to think she would. 


Norama hurts a woman so much as when a man 
won't give her an opportunity to say ‘“ No.” 


To many women a men is but a mark on a slate, to 
be rubbed off and brought back at will. 


A man aight just aswell make up his mind to liho 
being fooled by girls, because he’s going to be, anyhow. 


Let us endeavour so to live that, when we dio, even 
the undertaker will be sorry. 


Hasrr is habit, and not to bo flung out of the window 
at any time, but coaxed downstairs a step at a timc. 


Tae whisper of a beautiful woman can be heard 
farther than the loudest call of duty. 


Tus highest mark of esteem @ woman can give a 
man is to ask his friendship; and the most signal proof 
of her indiffcrence is to ofier him hers, 


Ir has been said that: “ All good Americans go to 
Paris when they die” ; it is increasingly suspected that 
all bad Americans come to London, when they are alive. 


Ir is quite possible that the twentieth century will 
see tho ual extinction of the woman who livcs to 
canes ber clothes. Already it has become absurd to 
ov 


To adore a man is not enough ; there is nothing tho 
Loe darling silly animal gets tired of so quickly as 
ing adored. One has to keep him interested. 


TEN £1 PRIZES FoR LINE-RICKS. 


To make a Line-rick you take any one line in this copy of P.W. 
—it doesn’t matter if it is in the matter or in adver- 
tigemente—and you make up a second tor with it. 

bale ef heh gyre Ghee is meant, you will on page 653, 
column 2, 11, the line; < 

sligecest rato sae he ple, 
and you & Beco: shyming » such, for example, as: 
2 “He combed his one remaining hair.”* 

You can, if you like, choose your line from one of the titles of 
the articles or stories in this number. Suppose you choose 
title to the article on page 671: 

* Boldier wins £2 a week,” 
TLen you could add the line: 
“ He's peusioned now—though not antique,” 

You may choose a line from the advertisement columns if 


you wish. Here is a line taken from the Eno’s advertisement 
on page ii, of red cover, 
“ Over forty years.” e 


eee eee eee re ee rer rer TST errr ere Tree iret 


and you add a second line: 
“ The old maid hopes and fears.” 


, 17 Henrietta London, W.C., and post to arrive 
later than first post morning, December 16th. 
Mark your envelope ™ Line-rick No. 23” in the top left-hand 
corner. 

You may send in as many attempts as you like, provided each 
is on a separate coupon, 


Pree eere riers Pree ere er errerr ei ere rr rrr rye rere rerry 


J agree to abide by the decision published in ‘‘ Pearson’s Weckly"’ and to accept it as final, and I enter only 
on this understanding, and I agree to abide by the conditions printed im ‘‘ Pearson's Weekly.” 


THERE 18S NO ENTRY FEE. 


You'll say “The Quest of the Sacred Slipper,” 


RESULT OF CHRISTMAS HAMPER LINE-RICK No. 4. 


A Christmas Hamper has been awarded 
to each of the following competitors: 

Harry M. Alderman, The Lodge, Claremont, Esher. 

Mrs. Edith Dance, 179 Beechcroft Road, Upp«r 

Tooting, 8.W. 

W. B. Daniel, Plassey House, Cheddon Rd., Taunton. 

J. W. Green, 16 Kent Road, Swindon. 

A. Hind, 87 Gothlaxton Street, Leicester. 

G. P. Leach, 22 Newton Road, Cricklewood, N.W. 

EH. E. Millman, 7 King’s Avenue, Stone, Staffs. 


Chas. J. Pullin, jun., Eaglehurst, Hatfield Road, 
Torquay. 
G. B. E. Saunders, Sorrento, Old Shoreham Road, 


Brighton. — 

Mrs. Slight, 114 Linaker Street, Southport. 
Here are some very clever Line-ricks 
sent in this week. 

To have the chance of helping you 

Moneylenders yearn—+f ad's are true, 

There is no reason why any woman should look 

At other “hymns” in Church than those in the book. 
He turned on his heel and moved towards the door 
But chanced on a “ reel” and did “ tango” with the jlocr. 
Now that’s fixed up I feel better, he said 

When the guillotine jammed just over his head. 

To enjoy it to the fall 

Always run behind the bull. 

I was an amateur comedian in my spare time 

Aad was given a house—a brick at a time. 
Sensational discovery—cricketer or: duck 


But footballer ordering “foul” requires a lot of pluck. 
In the Christmas NOVEL is a ripper! 


Wesx ExXDING 
Dzc. 13, 1913. 


WHY FIREMEN ARE GRUMBLING. 


cP There is 2 Good Deal of Dissatisfaction 
Among Firemen at the Present Time ) 


rung, any time between, say, ten o'clock at night 
and six o'clock in the morning P 

“Why, certainly !"? you reply. 
alarm at the nearest fire-station.” 

Quite so. It does this. But it also does a 
great deal more. 

For instance, it startles into instant wakefulness 
every living soul who is sleeping on the station 
premises at the time, including the women and 
children. For the moment that the little brass 
knob is pulled out at the alarm post, maybe a 
mile or more away, up go the “call lights” in 
every fireman’s bedroom, married as well as 
single, and at the same time an electric alarm 
bell whizzes off close to his ear, and continues 
ringing for from fifteen to twenty seconds. 

All this while, too, the big bell downstairs is 
clanging its deep-throated warning, the escape is 
being run out, the horse engine harnessed up, or 
the motor set going ; everywhere is noise, bustle, 
and animation. No woman ever born could sleep 
through so great a din, nor any cbild either. 

Never Sure of a Night's Rest. 

And this is one of the many drawbacks of the 
firemun’s life—the married ones at all events— 
that he can never guarantee his wife and family a 
sound night’s rest. He does not mind on his own 
account, of course; it is all in the week’s work. 
But it is hard on the “missus” and the “ kids,” 
especially when there ia sickness about; for it 
must be remembered that these alarm calls may 
be, and frequently are, sounded two, three, four, or 
even more times in one night. 


“Tt sounds an 


enn re eee eee 


TAKE YOUR PET 


When Miss Gaby Deslys left England recently, 


her example is copied,” says our cartoonist, “we shall 


PASSENGERS FOND OF 


NEW LAID DUCKS’ EGGS}. 
~ HAVE THEIR OWN SPECIAL TURTLES 


WILL TAKE THEIR 
“JOWN DUCKS ON BOARD 


ABOARD “* 
e lo 


F Livery TIMES MAY RESULT WHEN 
CRABS ARE INCLUDED IN | 
i PASSENGERS’ LUGGAGE 


190 ye RRM FI 


Cont me \ [But ITS SO GENTLE, 
ee ee OTAIN one AND CAN SLEEP IN ONE 
“oe We COWS OF THE LIFE-BOATS: 
: ; Gen? { 


BUT CAPTAINS MAY OBJECT WHEN 
COWS ARE BROuGT ON BOARD TO 
SUPPLY FRESH MILIC_ ~ 
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There are false alarms, too—far too many— 
when all the worry and excitement goes for 
yey a And now and again some high official 
of the brigade may elect to sound a practice call, 

to sce how smartly his men can turn out, 
en this happens, hp ee if his men have 
been out fighting a fire a little while ES 
viously, and have just got nicely off to sleep 
again, their lan fter their superior officer 
has departed—is frequently lurid enough toalmost 
rae a general conflagration inside the station 
iteelf. 

There is an impression abroad that the London 
Fire Brigade is chiefly recruited from among ex- 
sailors and soldiers. This was so once, but not 
now. The conditions of work and the pay of the 
sailorman have been so vastly improved of late 
yore that a fireman’s life has ceased to attract 

im; while the soldier shirks the hard work and 
still more the stern discipline—far stricter than 
anything he has been accustomed to while serving 
with the colours even. 

For the soldier has plenty of spare time of his 
own, and is, to a large extent, free and his own 
master when outside barracks. But the fireman 
only gets one day off in fifteen, and he works 
twenty-four hours a day for seven days a week. 

Allowed 20 Seconds to Get Equipped. 

He must always be within hail, that is to say, 
and ready to turn out, fully dressed and equipped, 
inside from fifteen to twenty seconds at any hour 
of the day and night. He may not go outside 
his etation, not even for a few minutes, without 
asking permission, and if this is granted he must 
“book gone” as it is called. That is to say, he 
must enter in a book kept in the office exactly 
where he is going, how long he will be away, 
whether ten minutes, or fifteen, or twenty, and for 
what purpose he is absenting himself. One hour 
is the longest period for which a man may “ book 

me.” 

a fireman’s ordinary day’s work begins at 6.45 
a.m. with “calling hands,” as it is termed, when 
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everybody turns out to clean uw and do general 
housework, and he finishes at 10 p.m., when the 
station gutes are closed for the night, to be opened 
only in case of an alarm. No worker is so tied 
asheis. Itis only on the rarest possible occa- 
sions that he is able to take his wife and children 
to a picture palace, or to church, or for a scamper 
in one of the parks. 

His existence tends by degrees to centre in and 
around the station an the two—rarely three— 
tiny rooms he calls his “home.” For these he 
pays four shillings a week, but after ten years’ 
service cighteenpence is knocked off this, making 
his rent balf-a-crown. 

What the Pension Means. 

But by thie time there is probably a growing 
family, so that he is not seal hatter off. In 
fact, the firemen say that they never have any 
spare money to apa and that if they had they 
have no spare time of their own in which to 
spend it. 

True, there is their pension to look forward to; 
but they complain that they have to go twenty- 
ps, years for it, as against twenty-six in the 
police and twenty-one in the Fag 
This pension may be anything between 10s. 3d. 
and £1 4a. 4d. weekly, according to len of 
service, grading, and so forth. the widow of 
a fireman killed on duty gets a pension and allow- 
ances, every such case being carefully considered 
on its merits when fixing the actual amounts. 


VERY ARTFUL. 

A CABIN-BoY on board a ship, the captain of 
which was a religious man, was called up to be 
whipped for some misdemeanour. Little Jack 
went crying and trembling, and said to the captain : 
“ Pray, sir, will you wait till I say my prayers ? ‘i 

“Yes,” was the stern reply. 

“Well, then,” replied Jack, looking up and 
ae triumphantly, “I'll say them when I get 
ashore.” 


DISHES WITH YOU. 
she took with her a hen so that she could have new-laid eggs for breakfast every morning. “If 
very likely see people entraining whole farmyards when they go away.” 


BOAT TS SMOKING, SIR, AS IT 
ae FLAVOURS THE SOUP." 


Rigs = 
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AND CITY MAGNATES WILL PROBABLY 


‘|FOR souP ne 

REFREGHMENT 

Sa, 
wm 
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A > 
WILL IT LEAD TO UNCLE BILL 
FEW 


Axx her life Mary Brown had shown a hae faeulty 
for petting into trouble. Even in childhood she gave 
evidences of this deplorable characteristic, 

When no one else dreamed of ha? , oF mumping, 
or measling, sure as fate, Mary would hob-nob with the 
fiends who produced these unpleasant sym 
bring them home, and nearly die of their attentions. 

At the of ten she entered into confidential 
relations with a burglar, an indiscretion which resulted 
fn the loss of all the family plate and jewels, and some 
| seaphe hours spent by hersclf gagged and locked up in 

coal-cellar. 
Later, she had to be denied the usual girlish pastimes. 
If ever she bathed, someone had to plunge in after her 
and, with considerable risk to his own life, save her 
from drowning. If evor she rodo, either she came to 
gtief or there was a horse to el ga for. If ever she 
payet hockey, either she inj herself or, with the 

of intentions, laid low » companion. 

Her first dance, at a friend’s house, on a frosty 
Christmas Eve, was a tragedy. She discovered a 
trifling blaze somewhere, and tried, again with the 
best intentions, to put out the flame by posting ops 
it a big bowlful o porch The host, who li to 
enjoy his Christmas, bad blended in this punch pearl 
every known variety of spirit and liqueur. It le 
the flames as merry as he and his guests would otherwise 
have been. The house was gutted to the roof. 

In short, Mary’s predilection for disaster was so 
marked that the shadow of Fear was never absent 
from the “ Cedars.” 

At the age of eighteen she became Ap ed, 
but only by what her brother Harry called “a fluke.” 
Starting for a mountain climb by herself, during a trip 
to Switzerland, she fell into a crevasse, and might have 
lain there, in cold storage, for centuries not an 
eligible young man chanced to see her fall and taken 
energetic steps to save her. His name was Alfred 
Jones, and he was the a of - to —— 2 helpless 

of woman especially when, as in Mary’s 
ak there ae | ny beauty. A week after he had 
fished her out of the ice he asked her to marry him, and, 
to the family joy, she accepted him. 

“* You'll have to choose the spot for your honeymoon 
earefully,” Harry laughingly advised the lover. ‘ For 
goodness’ sake don’t go where there is the faintest 
ehanco of an earthquake. Mary would be certain to 
eome in for it and be swallowed up.” 

Alfred replied that he quite understood the tremen- 
dous responsibility he was assuming, and hoped to 
prove equal to it. . 

Everyone was in a fever of anxiety on the wedding 
morning. The sisters took it in turns to dog Mary’s 
footsteps, terrified lest she should evoke some disaster 
which would make the weieing impossible. 

But the gods were kind. There was only one slight 
contretemps ; Mary became confused as she advanced 
towards the altar, and ranged hersclf by the side of 
the best man, pre to be married to him; but 
that was a mistake that the bridegroom promptly 
Ger 1 f i pocket, dear ? 

“ Got plenty of mo: 0 your et, my dear?” 
asked a father just pei fies the “ going off. 

Mary, it appeared, had not much money, and what 
little she she had absontly packed in her trunk. 

Her father handed her a five- note, 

“ Here, take this, child,” he said ; “ you can change 
itatthe hotel. Of course, Alfred will see to all expenses ; 
ber I don't want you to have to go to him for every 

fle.” 

Mary stuffed the note into her handbag. 

She felt a little overcome when the moment for 
leaving the dear old home arrived. Tears were falling 
as she = the car by her husband's side. She 
opened bag to get out her handkerchicf. The 
five-pound note fell to the floor. 

Her pans quick to assume his responsibilities, 
picked it up and put it into hie pocket. 

“T'd better take care of this for you,” he said, and 
applied himself to the task of consolation. 

he cheered up presently and quite enjoyed the first 
part of the train journey. Alfred really was a dear; 
she fclt herself to be an extremely lucky girl. It was 
pleasant, too, to know that she was looking exceedingly 
smart and pretty in her up-to-date travclling costume, 
® bride of whom Alfred could feel proud. 

At Swakeleys Junction there was a wait. Alfred 
got out “ to stretch his legs.” 

‘Sure you won't get into trouble if I leave you for 
two minutes ?’” he asked jestingly. 

He had « most delightfully tender way of teasing. 
Mary answered him with an equally delightful smile. 

Aglow with happincss, Alfred strolled down the long 
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A Tale of an Ill-Fated Five Pound-Note. 


By HELEN PROTHERO LEWIS. 
(This story is founded on fact.) 


platform. It was crowded with people. At the far 
end he came upon a dejected-looking spaniel tied by a 
ehain to a lamp-post, with a label roand his neck and 
obviously a most distressing thirst. Being a dog- 
lover, Alfred became exceedingly indignant, and, after 
hunting in vain for the dog's owner, absorbed himeclf 
in getting watet for the dog. The dog's enjoyment and 
gratitade were 80 engroaning ho was slow in perceiving 
what was going on around him. A shout from a porter 
made him look up; the train was steaming out of the 
station. He ran for it, and succeeded in leaping into 
en end carriage only by the aid of that ever-present 
help in time of scurry, the skin of his teeth. 
t was a corridor train. Whistling joyously, he 
made his way to the com ent in which he had 
left Mary. She was not ! He hunted up and 
down the train for her, but, to his consternation, 
could not find her anywhere. He tered the 
passengers, worried the restaurant-car officials, made 
the guard’s lifo a burden to him, but could obtain no 
information as to what had become of his bride. 

The train was an express; there was no stop again 
until in four hours’ time it reached London. To ‘s 
unutterable chagrin he had to continue the journey 
one hike a last maetes io it was too ree 
to telegraph or do anything. ng very miserable, 
he drove y the hotel in which he had engaged rooms— 
a bridegroom laden with a bride’s paraphernalia, but 
minus a bride. 

The chambermaid seemed inclined to snigger over 
the rice which fell in showers from bis belongings, and 
made the room look as if it had been visited by a 
hail-storm. Alfred felt eompelled to offer some 
explanation. 

‘My wife and I were at a wedding this morning,” 
he began loftily, then his fell on a satin slipper 

rotruding wickedly trom strap of his hat-bor. 

© grew very red, and continued sheepishly : “ Some- 
how or other we managed to lose each other after- 
wards. But I expect she'll tarn up all right in the 
morning. She was only left alone for two minutes. 
I don’t think anything hig! ca could have hap- 
pened to her in that short time.” 

Which showed he did not yet know Mary. 


. 


II. 
The instant after Alfred had got out of the train 


took a hasty prowl down the corridor to seo if rd 
were an empty compartment into which she could 
move their belongings. 

She quickly ascertained that there was no room 
elsewhere, and, suddenly remembering that she had 
left her handbag on the seat unprotected, hurricd 
back. The stout lady was stepping down on to the 
platform, but apparently she was returning, for her 
wraps were piled up on the seat she had chosen. 

She had not a argo face. Mary snatched up her 
bag, fecling she been rash to leave it there un- 
guarded. “I hope my five-pound note is safe,’’ she 
thought, utterly forgetting that she had dropped it in 
the motor-car, and that had taken charge of it. 
She searched for the note, naturally failed to find it, 
and grew crimson with anger and di 

“The wretch must have stolen it,’’ she said to 
herself. ‘‘ Thought perhaps that I had forgotten the 
beg. and was not coming back. How odious!” 

hen hor glance fell on the lady’s wraps. Beneath 
a handsome rug she could see, peeping forth, the 
corner of a gold-embroidered bag. She was a creature 
of sudden impulses. Without pausing to reflect, she 
pounced apon this bag and opened it, convinced that 
the woman was a thief, and determined not to sit down 
meekly without making any effort to get back her 
own. 

Lying at the v top of the bag, crumpled, as 
though hastily thrust in, was a five-pound nol: 

For a moment Mary felt quite dazed. The whole 
thing was so shameleas, so daring, it was almost un- 
believable. A lady to do a thing like that—an elderly 
lady! Oh, surely she must be suffering from klepto- 
mania ! 

At any rate, it would be charitable to give her the 
benefit of the doubt. The ba had a kind heart. 
Angor ran less high now that she imagined she had got 
back her i! go She began to feel that to charge 
@ grey-ha woman, old h to be her mother, 
with theft, would be a ‘al task, so, with the 
best of intentions, she determined to adopt a more 
subtle course, 

She placed the five-pound note in her own bag, and 
replaced the old lady's beneath her wraps. ‘“I’ll 
say nothing,” she thought. ‘* She'll find out presently 
that I have regained my property, and my silence may 
shame her more than the most violent reproaches.”” 


Wer ENDING 
Dec. 138, 1913, 


The - grey-haired lady returned. Mary sat sti!l, 
and watched out of the corners of her eyes. 

The lady took her seat, spread the rug over Lor 
knees, then, with a ious look at Mary, laid bolu 
of ber bag and sought in. 

The next instant she bounced off her seat, beside 

with rage. “Thief!” she cried, glarinz 
furiously at Mary, end quivering from head to foot. 
“You've been at my bag! You've stolen my five- 
pound note, you shamelees hussy! Give me back my 


pro) at once!” 

thls en ton abeels Sor Mass: It was # case for s 
man’s interference. She rose from her seat and 
darted out of the train to find Alfred. The old lady 
followed her with wonderful ity. 

“* Stop thief!" she cried. “ Porter, porter! Stop 
that girl! Fetch the station policeman! She's stolen 
8 five-pound note of mine!” 

Mary ran wildly down the platform in search of 
Alfred. Of course she ran in the wrong direction ; it 
wouldn’t have been Mary otherwise. 6 train bevan 
to move out as she ran. Taraing beri, sho cavczht 

ht of Alfred leaping into it. Terrified at the idea 

being left behind, raced down the platform, to 
find her way barred by a policeman. She dodged him 
cleverly, but in vain did she pursue the train ; rclent- 
leasly the monster steamed away into the distance. 
To her unspeakable dismay she found herself stranded 
on the platform, bereft of husband and luggage, with- 
out a penny in her pocket except the bankuote, and 
confronted by a policeman, a porter, and a furious old 


lady. 

what's all this about?” asked the man in blue. 

* She's stolen a five-pound note of mine,” shricked 
the old lady, and poured forth her story in a torrent, 
of words. Stated as she stated it, the case szainst 
Mary certainly did look very bleck, and the policeman 
began to look suspiciously at hcr. 

* Look in her !”’ cried the old lady excitedly. 
“I’m certain she’s got it there, or sho wouldn't have 
made such desperate efforts to get away! A Bank of 
England note.” She described its particulars 
minutely. 

Mary was just opening her mouth in indignant 
denial, when suddenly a memory came to her, stri!ing 
her dumb. Her own five-pound note was in Alfred s 
pocket. She really had taken tbe old lady's. 

“T'll trouble you to give me your bag, miss,”’ said 
the policeman. 

Mary handed it over speechlessly, The policeman, 
with oxasperating deliberation, opened it and 
examined its contents, There wes the five-pound 
note, bearing out in each particular the oid lady’s 
description. No evidence could have been more 
conclusive. The policeman showed it to the girl in 
expressive silence. The old lady gave @ loud snori of 
trinmph. 

The hideousness of her position completely unnerved 
Mary. ‘Turning very white, she stammered: “1m 
exceedingly sorry! Yes, I did take it; but it was a 
mistake. 2 

“A mistake!” cried the old lady. ‘A mistake to 
go to my bag when for a moment I left my seat? A 
mistake to take out my note, put it in your own bag, 
and then make frantic efforts to docamp with it? We 
are not quite so bereft of intelligence as to believe that ! 
Policeman, I give this girl in charge. I shall 

rosecute.”” e 

“ But I assure you it really was a mistake,” cric( 
Mary, reduced now to tears. ‘“‘My name is Mary 
Brown.” Suddenly she remembered that she hail 
changed ber name that morning. ‘‘ Mary Jones, | 
mean,” she added lamely. 

The policeman guffawed openly. A recent. scrim- 
mage with a Suffragette, in which he had sustaine/ 
severe scratches, had made him feel unsympathetic 
towards womanhood. 

“Sure it isn't Robinson?” he asked facetiouslr. 
“ Sorry, but I'll really have to ask you to step alonc- 
side of me and this lady to the police-station, Miss 
Brown—Jones ; and if you're wise you'll just come 

uietly.’ 
i Mary looked wildly round. Nowhere was there any 
hope of succour. Abjectly miserable, and followed by 
an inquisitive crowd, she “ stepped alongside ” of the 
policeman and the old lady to the police-station. 


I— 


IIt. 


“Thank Heaven the wedding’s over !"’ remarked 
Colonel Brown as he eat at breakfast the following 
morning. ‘“ We've had the house upset for weeks; 
now well hope for and comfort. It’s a great 
relief to feel we got through the day without a single 
hitch. I never saw Mary look nicer. Wonder how 
she and Alfred are getting on? Now that the little 
girl is a married woman we'll hope that unfortunate 
Peopendlly of hers——” 

“A telegram for you, pater,” said Harry, coming 
into the room. 

His father tore it open. His face grew crimson as 
slowly he read aloud : 

‘Mary lost yesterday at Swakeleys Junction; 
wire if with you to Non-tip Hotel, Strand, 
London.” 

“ Well, of all the——” he began explosively. 


The Christmas ROYAL’S tightly packed. 


WEEE ENDING 
Dec. 13, 1913. 


* It’s no earthly use your getting into a temper, m 
dear!” eaid the mother iv aed 

“ Bat this really out-He Herod! Couldn't she 
even get through her wedding-day without——”’ 

ae Is may not be her feult. We havo no particulars 


set. 

“ We know that Alfred is at the hotel alone, looking 
and feeling a pretty fool, I expect. As for Mary! 
Heaven alone knows what she has been up to! Upon 
my word——” 

“ There's only one course to pursue, Tony. Wire to 
Alfred that you know nothing whatever about Mary, 
and then I should advise your taking the first es 
train to Swakeleys and making inquiries there.” 

At first the Colonel rebelled against these suggestions. 
He maintained that it was no longer his business to 
look after Mary. Finally, he was made to sce that 
Alfred, being ‘‘ new to the work,” he ought to go to the 
poor fellow’s relief, so be hurried over his breakfast, 
and a couple of hours later was interviewing the 
railway officials at Swakeleys. 

A porter, who was listeni interestedly, asked 

ly would be looking 


tear what the missing 

ike “in hor description.” 

The Colonel described Mary's appearance. The 
rter instantly exclaimed with great gusto, “ That's 
“What do you mean? Can you give me any 

information about her ?” asked the Colonel anxiously. 

“Yes, sir, Sho was took e by the perlice for 
stealing, sir. I helped to catch her, sir.” 

“ Impossible |” 

° “Tm lng 1 quite true, sir. She stole » fi'puo’ 

aote ont of bag of an old lady ss got into the 

train with her for two minutes, so the station perlice- 
man took her straight off to the perlice-station.” 

The Colonel aned. He dared not gratify his 
feelings by calling the man ao A moment’s 
Pe shown him that with Mary nothing was 
im e. 

Where is she? Where shall I find this young 
lady 7” he asked. 

“ They’re ed me she spent the night in one of 
the perlice cells, sir. Three mouths’ they say as she'll 
be getting.” 

“In one of the cells! But this is monstrous!” 
The Colonel's face began to assume s purple hue. 

The porter, noticing his perturbation, tried to soften 
the facts a little. 

“ They give them a plank bed to lie on, so they’re 
telling me,’ he remarked. 

This was too much for the Colonol. He made his 
way to the police-station, and when he arrived there 
he made the atmosphere so extremely sultry that the 
officials, finding his account of Mary agreed in every 
particular with Mary’s account of herself, began to 
wish they had treated the prisoner with moro gentle- 
ness and less incredulity. 

He was conducted to the cell, and at sight of the 
bride’s wan and tear-stained face all his exasperation 
took wings and fled, and he kissed and fondled his 
Hangniet as if she had been a hurt baby. 

(It must be explained here, in case the reader begins 
to feel sorry for Alfred, that Mary’s misfortunes, 
though self-imposed, always had the effect of inspiring 
in her rescuers & ion of tenderness.) 

Then the Constable arrived on the scene. 
Elaborate explanations were given him by both father 
and daughter. He seemed toffind the situation amusing, 
and gave orders for the ediate release of the 
prisoner. 

Just as ee was putting on her hat Alfred's voice 
could be hi calling out excitedly : “ Whero is she ? 
wie have you fools of fellows been doing with my 
wife?” 

The Colonel went out to him. His scnse of humour 
was coming to the front. 

“You'll find in that cell,” he said, pointing 
over his shoulder. “ She spent the night there. But 
things might have been worse—there was @ mattress.” 

Then he decamped. It really was not his busincss 
any lo: to look after Mary. 

On way back to London, Alfred took care not 
to let his bride out of his sight for o single moment. 


“ Owrna to lack of space,” nye a contemporary, 
“ number of births and deaths are unavoidably 
postponed till to-morrow.” 


“Have you ee @ very nice room ?" inquired 
the little girl of her suburban visitor. 

“Why do you ask, dear?" 

“Because paps said your room is better than 
your company.’ 

ie 
MORE CORRECT. 

“Iw your sermon of this morning you spoke of a 
baby as ‘a now wave on the ocean of life,’ sail 
the churchwarden, who had recently become 4 
father, to the vicar in the vestry. 

a “I did,” the vicar. “It was a poetic 


gure of speech.” 
“Don’t you think ‘a fresh sauall’ would have 
bit the mark better? _ 


By Hook or »y Croozery 
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FATHERED BY ‘‘FOOTER.” 


“ Jet Ball,” “Push Ball,” “Tong Ball,” 
and Other Queer Ball Games Founded 
on Football. 

Many are the curious games, founded on football, 
that have been played at one time ot another by 
enthusiastic leather hunters. 

One of the strangest of these, and also the most 
entertaining—from a nee ae point of view— 
is the game of Jet Ball, illustrated in the first sketch. 
This sport is indugled in by firemen, and is pla ed, 
as you can see from the drawing, with rs-iges 
and a very big ball 

Each team endearonrs to drive the ball towards 
its opponents’ goal by means of water-jets, and, 


; * Jet Ball.” 
2 This game is played by firemen with hoses 
andalargeball. By playing on the bali with the water, 
they endeavour to drive tt through each other's goal. 


as you can imagine, the players get thoroughly 
ed through before the end of the match, to the 
nage delight of the onlookers. 
he game lends itself to a certain amount of skill, 
since, by suddenly playing upon the side of the 
ball, you can drive the leather beyond the reach of 
our opponents’ water-column for the time being. 

e ball will also rise from tho ground if the water 
be driven against it underneath. 

‘Another remarkable and strenuous ball game 
that attracted 
some attention 
a few years ago 
was Push Ball 
This, also, was 
played with an A of 
enormous ball, 4% Ms ae, 
but in this case Ly, SS 
the players ¢ weFy Ns 
wero mounted *\¥ Cah B 
on horseback. > } 
Their object yy 
was to drive , : 
the ball xg! ee ee 

Ce - 

ee ae Lig __ Push Ball.” 

ith this A weird game played on horseback, 
bat rd wit! : Here the horses have to force the big 
object in view, 
they trained 
their horses to shove with all their might on cither 
side of the ball, after the manner of the second 
sketch. 

'A weird varioty of football was invented by some 
enthusiaste the other day, and christened Tong 
Ball. The players had not enough spaco for real 
football, but they wanted to kee fit; so the 
dressed up in footer kit, provided t emselves wit 
a pair of tongs apiece, and, using a Rugby football, 
proceeded to play the latest game, with a couple of 

lines. 

Their object was to deposit the ball keyond these 
lines, but it ia not easy to pick up a Rugger ball 


ball between the goal-posts. 


—S— 
“Tong Ball.” 
It was invented by some enthusiasts recently because 
they had not sufficient space or men for reat *‘ footer.” 
They played with tonys and a Rugby ball, and their 
object was to deposit the ball over a line at cither end 
of the pitch, 
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with tongs, especially when somcone else is tryi 
to knock it out of your reach ; so they managed ts 
get plenty of exercise out of their new sport. 

A very amusing variety of football, and one that 
is warranted to get any man into hard training, waa 
the game of Sack Ball, played recently at Aldershot, 
and illustrated 
in the last pic- - : 
ture. Tor the 
purposes of - 
this gamc, cach 
player is tied 
up in a sack, 
as shown. An 
ordinary As- 
sociation ball 
is used, and 
the teams con- — 
sist of six men 
aside Aa ““ Sack Pall.” 
weight-redu- 4 yaricty of football that is sometimes 
cer, Sack Ball played in the Army. 
can be recom- 
mended to everyone who suffers from too much 
fat, for it is ebout as exhausting a gamo as you 
can well imagine. 

But, although the ball games hero mentioned 
afford a certain amount of amusement, or an 
opportunity for training, it is pretty certain that 
none of them will ever usurp the place of their 
parent, Old Father Football ! 


ON THE MAKE. 

Ir was nearing Christmas, the time of peace and 
goodwill. 

The butcher's boy had been busy all day tramping 
from house to house with -basket loads of turkeys, 
ince and so on, and was now beginning to feel very 

lespondent about the shortage of tips. His last 
errand was to take a basket-load, a present from bis 
employer, to an old customer who lived on the out- 
skirts of the town. 

Arriving at the house he rang the bell, and was 
answered by the old gentleman himsclf. 

Handing up the baskct he said : 

“From Mr. Smith.” 

“Come,” corrected the old man, “that’s not the 
ee to address your customers, you should say : 
‘With Mr. ——’ But hore, take my place, and 
I'll show you what I mcan.” 

The boy handed the old man the basket. He 
mounted the steps with it on his arm, and then 
turned to the boy. 

“With Mr. Smith's compliments, and will you 
accept this present ?” said the old man. 

“Haw,” replied the boy, diving his hand into 
his pocket and pulling out an imaginary coin. 
“ Here's half-a-crown for you.” 


He: “ What month is it in which it is unlucky 
to be married 2?” 

She: “Goodness me! What a poor memory 
you have, my dear. We were marricd in Junc.” 


WHAT A LIFE! 

Osuiaixa and cheerful, Mr. Newing, the pro- 
vision dealer, kept a smiling face even during hard 
times. Bills were overdue, and orders small, but 
he scrved his customers with genial alacrity, and 
did not complain, Mr. Jones, the constable, 
watched him as he went to the telephone, and 
admired his happy disposition. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Mr. Newing to his instru- 
ment, “ yes, ma’amy we can deliver them inside 
twohours.” He bit his pencil and prepared to write. 

“One ’east-cake, yes, ma'am) two lemons, & 
pound of cream crackers, yes ma’am 3 box of 
matches, loaf o’ bread, yes, ma’am ; and & penny 
worth o’ meat for the cat. Thank you, That'll 
be all? ‘Yes, ma’am. Be over before noon. 

“Well, Jones, that’s the way it gocs. Hear that 
order from Mrs, Wilkins? A shillingsworth in all. 
Profit about threepence, and a mife to go to deliver.” 

“1 wouldn’s do it,” said Mr, Jones, 

“You would if you was in the business and 
wanted to keep your trade, Sundays and parties 
make her orders good, take it through the whole 
month.” 

A few minutes later the telephone-bell rang 
again, and Mr. Newing responded. 

Over the wire came an eager voice, “Ts that Mr. 
Newing ?” it asked. 

““Yes,ma’am. What can Ido for you, ma’am ?” 

“This is Mra, Wilkins,” the voice went on. “tT 
just wanted to ask you to cancel that order for 
meat for the cat, He won't need it. He's just 
caught a bird.” ; 


\ 
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BRINGING UP Z00 BABIES. 


Cp When Little Elephants Get Colic They i 

N are Given Gin to Soothe the Pain, Dp, 

STRANGE as it may seem, it is a fact that “ babies” 
born in the Zoo are wilder than those which first 
see the light of day in their native countries. The 
reason is that wild animals are never really tamed ; 
they are merely trained, and it is fear of man which 
holds them in check when captives. But the cage- 
born ‘‘ baby” never knows what the fear of man is 
because he has been used to seeing men from his 
earliest infancy. 

If kindly treated, however, these “ you rs” 
are not generally difficult to manage, which is a 
fortunate thing considering that they require 
almost as much care and attention as the infant 
in the nursery. If the mother dies or cannot nurse 
her young, they are brought up on the bottle, cow’s 
milk being given as food. 

They are subject to many of the complaints that 
worry the life of a little human being, and when a 
“ Zoological baby” suffers from such a thing as 
colic or croup it is as much in need of sympathetic 
nursing and ‘‘ mothering ” as any child. 

Perhaps the teeth-cutting time is the most 
critical period of the baby’s infancy. It is not at all 
unusual for a young animal to suffer from convul- 
sions when cutting its teeth ; and little bears have 
such a wretched time with their sharp little molars 
and incisors that it is never certain they will live 
until the set of teeth is complete and the time of 
peevishness ended. 

The elephant, on account of its exceedingly long 
life, does not teach sehinigh until some time between 
forty and sixty years old, and accordingly the 
actual babyhood may last as iy bee ten years, or 
even more. But fortunately for both himself and 
the keepers Jumbo is the pet of the Zoological 
“nursery.” He comes into tho world full of good- 
humoy, and goes through his series of childish 
ailments with as good a grace as he can muster. 


Jumbo Likes Gin and Ginger. 

One of Jumbo junior's greatest troubles is colic ; 
but asa matter of fact this is quite a “ pleasant 
pain,” because the large doses of gin and ginger 
administered during the course of the illness are 

articularly delicious to the “little patient.” If 
is could speak he would use glowing terms regard- 
ing this concoction, but as it is he narrows his eyes 
in a kind of smile, assuring his attendant that the 

in and ginger mixture more than compensates for 
both the pain and the huge mustard plaster. 

This is all well and good, but to tell the truth the 
fondness for this treatment often makes the doctor 
doubt the genuineness of the complaint ! 

Jumbo comes into the world with quite a pretty 
pinkish-grey ‘“‘ complexion,” but unfortunately he 
does not long retain his original ‘ colouring.” 
After a = few weeks he takes on the dirty slate- 
colour of his parents. Two hundred pounds is 
about the average weight at birth, but these big 
animals have a great objection to being weighed, 
and so rather than “ upsot ” the “ children,” their 
weight is merely estimated, the estimates being 
based on the measurements and weights of similar 
animals that have died and then been weighed. 


Kangaroos Need No Attention. 

Lion cubs are very frolicsome and will play with 
a ball of wool or string for many hours together. 
Amiable in expression, ‘“ mew-like” in voice, and 
innocently playful in manner, they look as harmless 
as tho domestic kitten; but attempt to enter into 
their games and you will not be long in sceing the 
essential difference | 

The kangaroo is one of the really few babies 
which require little or no attention from anyone 
but their mother in spite of captivity. Yet the 
kangaroo is, perhaps, the most helpless of all the 
Zoo infants. When newly born it measures 
scarcely more than an inch and a quarter, and is 
transferred by the mother to her pouch, where it 
remains for some months, the attendants often 
being altogether unaware of its existence. 

It seems almost incredible that an “ infant” of 
such minute proportions should develop into a 
creature of some hundred and fifty pounds in weight ! 

Just like human beings, animals are very fond of 
“ showing off” in their youth, and in order to be 
properly * brought up” the attendants must teach 
them that a well-behaved “child” should be 
“‘geen and not heard,” though, of course, “ indi- 
viduality ” is encouraged, the young ones being 
taught to display their powers anil attractions to the 
best advantage, without, however, being officious, 
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Tas device here capicted is much in use amongst 
ul. 


ers and agric 

turists generally, for 
it enables fences and 

ilar erections to be 
ea yet firmly 
erected. It consists of 
an iron post, tho bottom 
end of which is slit so 
as to form four sections 
some twelve inches long. 

hen this post isdriven ff 
into the ground these [: 
sections open out in 
four different directions, 
and thus obtain a 
firm grip on the turf 
in very much the same 
way as the roots of a 
tree. 


DRAWS THE WOOL. 
Maxy preparations put up in the form of tablets 
have the bottle closed 
with cotton-wool 
before the cork is 
y inserted, to prevent 
the sntrance of air 
and moisture. It is 
often troublesome to 
extract the wool as it 
gete jammed down 
with the cork. A 
aimple way to obviate 
this is to take a knife 
and mako a small cut 
in the end of the cork, 
as per eketch, and 
pe the cotton-wool piped intoit. When the stopper 
taken out it draws the wool with it. 
me 
LAUNCHING A WATERPLANE, 

Tats illustration depicte novel means which is 
now used for launching waterplanes. The machine 
is lifted on to s amall truck, w h runs on rails that 
are laid from the shed door to the sea, into which 


- a 


: re q ; 
ahi 


they run for some distance. The waterplane is pushed 
on the truck into the water, and when it has reached 
a sufficient depth the waves lift the floats of the 
machine and it rises from the truck and floats on the 
surface of the water. 


GIVES GOOD LIGHT. 

Wuen touching up photographs, photographers 
require @ very good light so that they ein roa 
where to place the delicate lines in order to touch up 
the negative. The device here depicted is, therefore, 
called into use. It consists of a box-like frame in 
which an electric-light 
globe is fixed. The 
trays from this light 

e through a piece 
of ground glass let 
into the 
top of the 
box, and 
through 
the nega 
tive to be 
operate 
on. This 
is inser. ~ 
ted in a 
sloping 
wooden 
flap hinged at one end to the wooden base, and having 
an opening large enough to take the size of negative 
tobe touched tp. In this manner, steady rays of light 
pecstonte through the negative, and bring out every 

etail which it is necessary for the p otographcr 
to see during his work. 
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There are Many Towns and Villages 
in England Which Have Had Their 
Own Dance for Years and Years. 

Just as the tango came originally from a remote 
hamlet in the ‘“‘ back blocks” of <p 80 the 
polka originated amongst the market women ci 
Elbeleintz, in Bohemia, who have danced it frou, 
time gg — 

Indeed, in days gone not only every 
nation its own shiatsatacwile dance or 
dances, but almost every town and villago aspire} 
to cultivate at least one set of steps that should bv 
peculiar to it, and to it alone. 

Many of these local dances survive, too, to this 
day. The horn dance, for example, is regularly 
performed at Abbots Bromley, its name being 
derived from a curious custom which decrees that 
each dancer shall carry upon his head a pair of 
reindeer horns. These, when not in use, are in thi: 
custody of the vicar of the parish and are kept in 
the church tower, a custom which seems to point ta 
the fact of the dance having been originally a 
religious function. 

Holiday visitors at Filey may have noted on the 
sands there occasionally a group of fishermen 
dancing a peculiar and intricate dance, accom. 
panied by the waving of wands or sticks, and tho 
striking of them together sharply at regular intervals. 
These are sword Ansivers, and they come from the 
neighbouring village ot Flamborough, where the 
dance has been in vogue from time immemorial. 

Sword dances are also regularly jerformed at 
Earsdon, in Northumberland, at Swalwell, a large 
mining village near Newcastle, by tho colliers at 
Handsworth, a populous euburb of Sheffield, and 
at Kirkby Mallard, a small country village in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. 

Yorkshire Folk Dance tho “Sea Waves."’ 

his last-named place possesses also anothicr novel 
local dance of its own, called “ Jolly Lads,” which 
is often performed in conncction with the sword 
dance. It consists of a serics of simple athletic 
feats, varied by dance figurcs, many of them of an 
exceedingly intricate character. 

Another Yorkshire local dance, known by the 
poetic and suggestive title of ‘Sea Waves,” is 
even more intricate, yet 80 easily and beautifully is 
it performed—owing to constant practice—by the 
villagers taking part in it that at first it appears as 
one continuous movement. Not until he sees it 
repeated does the uninitiated onlooker realise that 
it is really compounded of a scries of distinct and 
separate figures, liko beads on a string. 

Of many of the local village dances that played 
80 important « mart in the life of England in years 
gone by, nothing but the names remain ; and very 
strange-sounding names, too, some of them are, ct 
all events to our modern ears. One famous Wiit- 
shire dance, for example, was known as “'I}:5 
Slaughterhouse.” Another, very popular at on: 
time in ana about the Forest of Dean, was calle! 
“An Old Man's 2 Bed-Full o’ Bones.” Whil: 
“* Have At Thy Coat Old Woman ” and “Rub Her 
Down with Straw” were danced with vigour in the 
fifteenth century by the peasantry of East Anglia. 

The Polka Did Not Come From Berlin. 

Occasionally, as.in the caso of the polka and the 
a , @ purely local dance will suddenly spring into 
world-wide prominence. A typical case in point in 
the old days was that of the carmagnole, which. 
from hee: the chosen diversion of ths citizens of 
Carmagnola, a small town in Piedmont, was danced 
furiously by revolutionists all over Europe during 
many years. 

Then, again, there was the Berlin polka, a dance: 
that is quite different and distinct from the ordinary 

lka, and which, indeed, preceded it in populsr 
avour by nearly thirty years, having been Prougtt 
over here by our English officers after the battle of 
Waterloo. 

And in quite recent times we have scen how tl:c 
Washington Post, containing the movement adapted 
to the tune of Sousa’s famous march, became 
suddenly fashionable all over the world; to be 
followed in due course by the Liverpool Post, and 
other imitations and variations, 

It is a fact, too, that the Turke Trot, the Bunn. 
Hug, and other similar importations from tho land 
of the stars and stripes, nro neither more nor Ics* 
than local dances borrowed from the Souther 
plantation negroes, who evolved them years ag 
during the old slavery days, when dancing of an 
evening after their work in the cotton fields was 
their one and only means of recreation. 
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The Story of a Long-Waited-For Revenge, and the Tragedy It Brought to An Innocent Girl 
By LADBROKE BLACK, 4vthor of ‘‘ The House of the Stranger,” ‘‘ The Blackmailer,” 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED SO FAR. 
Joun STzexn, 8 well-to-do barge-owner and builder, 


lives with his sister Maggio in the little hamlet of 


Deeping Ferry. 

For eighteen long years he has endeavoured in vain 
to oxtract from her the name of her betraver. 

Ho has separated Maggie from her child—a girl— 
whom he has brought up. She is now a mill-hand in 
Maitland, a cotton town in Lancashiro, and Steele 
occasionally visite her. 

On her deathbed Maggie Steele hears the nurse 
whispering to her brother that their near neighbour, 
Sir Henry Matlock, the millionaire cotton-spinncr who 
practically owns Maitland, has just passed away. The 
news absolves Begs an some promise which she has 
made, for she calls brother and, as she dies, whispers 
the name he has waited for so long : “‘ Major Matlook.” 
Sir Henry’s son and heir! 

That night John Steele takes his revenge. 

Major Matlock, arriving home from abroad, hoping 
to be at the Manor before his father dies, calle for a 
boatman to row bim across the ferry. 

Steele takes the place of the ferryman. Hialf-way 
across the river he pushes the major into the water and 
rows away, but not before the drowning man has called 
out to him that he is Maggie Stecle’s husband—her 
lawful husband ! 

Steve Langtord is the only man standing on the bank 
of the river. He hears that cry, and he knows who 
took Major Matlock across. He says nothing. A 
few days later John Steele sells up his home, moves 
to Maitland, and takes up his position as John Lawless, 
the father ot Maggie's jaughter. 7 , 

s 


The scene changes to Matlock’s mills in Maitland. 
The mill-hands, under the guidanco of the Rev. Frank 
Gascoyne, are holding their annual concert. 

Sir James Matlock, who, through the death of his 
cousin Sir Henry, and the mysterious decease of 
Major Matlock, has come into the property, attends, 
accompanied by his daughter Esther and the well- 
known London critic and impresario Felix Lyte. 

One of the mill-girls who sings is Lawless. 
Her voice is wonde' 
spell-bound. The Rev. Frank Gascoyne—very much 
in love with Mary—is delighted ; Esther Matlock, 
sitting beside the young pricst, is furiously jealous ; 
Felix. Lyte scents a “* find.” 

An hour later he is taken by, Sir James to Lawless’s 
lodgings, and bargains for Mary's services. While 
they aro talking there is a knock at the door. Mary 
enters and whispers something in her “ father’s 
ear. 

Lawless rises swiftly to his feet and aske his visitors 
to leavo him. It seems to those watching that he 
sways. 

Sir James protests. He has bragged to Lyte that 
Lawless is only one of his tenants, and that he can 
easily fix up matters. Nevertheless, Lawless insists, 
and, following his gaze, they see a man in a big blue 
overcoat, standing at the doorway, his dark, evil- 
looking face distorted with a grin. 

Steve Langford has run his quarry to earth. He 
enters the house as the visitors go out, and coolly takes 
achair. He has asked for money from Lawless before, 
now he makes an astounding demand. 

“T went to a concert to-night,” he says, “and I 
gat behind a gentleman whose opinion of music is 
second to none in the world. Fortunately, I happened 
to know him. There was a girl came on to sing. This 
gentleman said she'd tho finest voice he had ever heard. 
Give her to me as my wife, and my lips are closed for 
ever. If you won't——” 

He draws his fi round his throat and jerks his 
head back in imitation of the act of hanging, grinning 
the while at John Steele, who sits back in his chair, his 
face grey and drawn, and a look of stupofied horror 
in his eyes. 

(You can now read on.) 


rful, and she holds her audience 


** Treachery,’? and others. 


CHAPTER _IV. 
“Tm Only a Mill-hand.” 

Taras was silence for a in the little cottage 

rlour. John Steele sat with his head bowed, his 

nd half-covering his eyes, while Steve Langford 
watohed him with the detached air of a ‘orturer 
observing the sufferings of his victim. Presently 
Steele looked up, and it seemed as if within those few 
minutes he had grown an old man. 

“You have me absolutely at your mercy. I am in 
your hands. It must be as you wish,” he exclaimed, 
with a gesture of despair. 

Steve Langford Icant back in his scat with an air of 
satisfaction. 

“I thought you'd see sense, Mr. Stecle. You were 
bound to give in sooner or later, and it’s better to do it 
sooner and avoid the fuss. You can’t say I've been 
hard on you.” 

“ Hard!" exclaimed Steele bitterly. 

“Come, now, don’t paint me worse than I am. 
Why, many a man, knowing what I know .bout you, 
would have drained ba dry. You may live in a little 
cottage, but you and I know you've got plenty of the 
right stuff put away somewhere. And £ ccul have 
had it for the asking, while all I’m wanting is your 
daughter. Why, you'll save money on the transac- 
tion, instead of losing it,’? he added with a chuokle. 


passion crept into his cheeks. 
“ Don’t drive me too hard,” he said. 
what you wantel—you needn't torture me any more.” 
“No offence, Mr. Steele,’ answered Steve Langford, 
rising. ‘ We've 


Miss Mary happens to be your daughter? You aren't 
g married man—I've made it my business to find 
that out.” 

“She is my niece,” stammercd Stecle. ‘‘ She passes 
as my daughter ; sho has always believed that she is 
my daughter.” 

“ Well, look here, I don't want to probe into your 
private affairs, Mr. Steele,” exclaimed Langford, “ but 
as I'm going to marry the girl—well, I ought at least 
to know who she is.”’ 

John Steele rose to his feet, and began to pace up 
and down the parlour floor, his brows knit. After a 
few seconds he paused in front of Langford. 

“ You may as well know,” he said in a low voice. 
“ She is my sister’s daughter. She was born eighteen 
years ago. 1 belicved a shame had been put upon my 
sister, and, to hide that shame from my neighbours, 
1 took the child from hor mother and had her brought 


up here.” 

Steve Langford whistled. 

** And who was tho father?” he asked. 

* 7 never knew until my sister was dying. She had 
sworn an oath never to divulge her husband's name.” 

“ Her husband!” exclaimed Langford. 

John Steele threw up his arms like onc who is driven 
almost beyond endurance, and his face expressed the 
agony of his feelings. 

* { didn't know sbe had a husband,” he gasped. “I 
didn’t even know when, with her last breath, she 
breathed the name of the man who was tho father of 
her child. I didn’t know when I went out into tke 
night at Deeping Ferry, and Providence, as I thought, 
gave the very man on whom I sought vengeance, into 
my hand.” 

“ Major Matlock!" 

As Steve Langford uttered the name, his fece was 
picture of astonishment. 

“Yes, Major Matlock,” exclaimed John Steele 
bitterly. “1 was a fool—& wicked fool. I presumed 
to take the rod of correction out of the hands of the 
Almighty. You know what happened; you heard— 
curse you—Major Matlock cry out. But you did not 
hear what ho said as the waters closed over him. His 
words are written in fire on my braia. Night and day 
1 can never forget them. They haunt me waking and 
sleeping. ‘She was my wife—my lawful wife!” 

Steve Langford was about to make some rejoinder, 
when John Steelo leant forward and touched him on 
the shoulder, 

“Co now, pleaso go,” he muttered pleadingly. 
“You know all you want. You've got what you 
desired. Have a little mercy. Don't stretch me on 
the rack any longer. Leave me in peace for a little— 
for to-night.” 

Upstairs in her bedroom, Mary heard the cottage 
door open and ber father’s strange visitor stumble 
out into the darkness. She waited cxpccting to hear 


John Steele writhed in his chair, and a flush of 


"You've got 


got to be friends. There's one 
question I want to ask you before I go. How is it 


| her father como upstairs to bed, but the minutes 


slipped by and he never came, and presently she fell 
asleep. 

It was half-past five and a glorious summer morni 
when she awoke. From her open window she e¢oul 
see the dew lying like diamond dust in the fields. At 
seven she would have to be at the mill, and it seemed 
a thousand pities to waste the whole of such a splendid 
day amidst the clatter of the spindles. In a quarter 
of an hour she was dressed, and, having lit the kitchen 
fire and made all preparations for her father's break- 
fast, she wenot out into the glorious morning. 

She took a path up on to the moors, and never 
halted until she reached a little grove of trees on the 
hillside, from where she could look down on Maitland 
with its dozens of tall factory chimneys sluinbering 
in the valley. She had not becn sitting there for more 
than a few minutes when a step behiod her made her 
look up. In an instant her checks were aflame. 

“You, Mr. Gascoyne! ’’ she exclaimed. 

Frank Gascoyne was standing before her with a 
smile of pleasure on his handsome, clean-shaven face. 
Though he was dressed in his sombre clerical clothes, 
witb a soft black felt hat on his head, he looked a fine 
figure of a man standing there, with his broad shoulders 
and his tail, athletic body. 

“J dreamt i should find you here, Miss Lawless,’’ 
he said, taking her hand in his. ‘1 knew you wouldn't 
waste such a splendid morning as this. And I'm glad 
my dream has come true.” 

She rose in some confusion. 

“I’m afraid your dream has only just come true,’* 
she said, ‘* for I've got to go at once or I shall be late 
for the mill.” 

As she spoke the “ buzzrs’’ down in the valley 
shrieked out their summons to the working population 
of Maitland to begin their labours for the day. 

Gascoyne appeared to be quite unaware of her im- 
patience to be gone, for he still held ber hand. 

“Don’t bother about the mill this morning,” he 
said pleadingly. 

“But I must, or I shall be dismissed. Thoy’re 
very busy, you know, and they can’t spare a band.” 

“Well, [can’t spare a band, either—this hand—and 
I consider I have got a prior claim to Sir James Mailocls 


-on it, because—do you know why, Mary ?”’ 


Her sweet face was all rosy with blushes; she gave 
one glance at him, and then, as if to hide her confusion, 
her dark eyes were turned to the ground. 

“You must know, Mary,” be went on, as sho made 
no reply. “ It is because I love you, dearest—because 
I love you and want you to be my wife.” 

“Mr. Gascoyne,” she murmured, without looking 
at him. “You know I'm only a mill-hand. You 
would grow to despise mo——” 

He leant forward quickly, and put his hand gently 
across her mouth. 

“ Don't,” be said, and there was a note of pain in his 
voice. ‘ Don't talk those social platitudes to me. 
Dearest, 1 love you more than anything else in the 
world. I think there is no one so wonderful and so 
beautiful. And, oh! my dearest, I shall be the 
happicst man alive—the bappicst and the proudest— 
if you will promise to be my wife.” 

‘ho shricking of the buzz: rs had ceased, and faintly 
on the breeze there was born to them the distant 
clatter of the machinery in the mills. But Mary had 
po thought now about ber work. She only remem- 
bercd that the man she loved bad asked her to be his 
wife, end as she gave him the answer he longed for, 
all else was forgotten. 

It was close on nine o'clock when hand-in-hand, 
laughing and talking like two children, Mary and 
Gascoyne made their way down the hill again towards 
the little cottage where John Steele lived. Gascoyne, 
recalling what had passed between bimself and the 
mysterious Steve Langford, had insisted on an imme- 
diate interview with her father. ‘hero should be no 
delay, he said; he would clinch kis happiness at once. 
Mary slipped up to her kedroom while her lover, with 
the first sensatiun of nervousness he had ever felt in 


his life, entered the parlour whcre John Stecle was 
sitting. 

Up above Mary, with the flush of her now-found 
happiness on her face, stood ani listened. There was 
no ceiling to the room, only the supporting hoams and 
the wooden tloor, so that the murmurs of the men’s 
voices below was plainly discernible, They seemed to 


be talking a grent deal, sbe thought, and once, with o 
start, she heard her father’s tones raised to an abnest 
angry pitch. Then there were footsteps on the parlour 
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floor ; the door leading to the passage flung open, and 
John Steele was calling to her to come down. 

As she entered the lour she looked towards 
Gascoyne, and with a sinking of her heart she saw that 
@ change had come over his face. The light of happi- 
ness had gone from his eyes, and in its place there was 
e look of amazement and pain. She turned question- 
ingly to her father who stood there hard and grim. 

“Mr. Gascoyne has told me of this nonsense between 
you, Mary,” he said sternly. ‘I have sent for you so 
that you may know at once that I won't consent. 
You are not to see Mr. Gascoyno again. Mind you, 
I expect to be obeyed.” 

“ Mr. Lawless!"’ exclaimed Gascoyne hotly. ‘‘ What 
you ask is apoenties I love your daughter, and 
though I should be the last person in the world to 
wish that she should do anything undutiful, I can’t 
consent to this restriction. e love ono another, and 
I can see no reason why you should stand between us.” 

“I’m not offering you any reason, a Gascoyne,” 
replied the other man. ‘“ You are a clergyman—my 
daughter is under age—and you are aware that m: 
consent is necessary before she can bo married. 
tefuse my consent. That is all.” 

Gascoyne was about to protest, but John Steele cut 
him short, pointing to the door. 


“TI must ask you to go, Mr. Gascoyne,” he said 
coldly. “ No pu will be served by prolongi 
this Siseaviaw: I have said what I’ve got to say, and 


you must take my determination as final. 

Mary gave one glance in the direction of ber lover, 
as if badding him stay a moment, and then turned to 
her father, her cheeks pale and her eyes flashing. 

“I love him, father, ° she said, “ and if I can’t marry 
him without vour consent now, I will wait 
for him until I can.” 

“You are only a child, Mary,” answered 
Steele, not unkindly. ‘You don’t know 
your own mind. And, at any rate, I've 
other plans. I wish you good morning, 
Mr. Gascoyne.” . 

Hot words of passion sprang to Gascoyne’s 
lips, but he put a check upon his temper. 

“1 am going, Mr. Lawless," he said, ‘* but 
remember I do not acquiesce for a moment 
in your command. and I love one 
another, and love is a sacred thing. You 
may your authority to try to 
separate us, but you shall not succeed.” 

As if fearing that he mee say more than 
he wished, in the heat of the moment, he 
hastily left the cottage. At the gate at the 
end of the genie he collided with a man 
coming in the opposite direction. Looki 
up, he saw that it wae Felix Lyte, and. wit: 
@ muttered good morning and apology, he 
hurricd away. Lyte looked after him for a 
moment in some surprise, and then made 
his way into the cottage. 

A night’s sleep had only confirmed the 

t tmpresario in his belief that in Mary 
wless he had discovered a singer who was 
entitled to rank among the queens of song. 
At all costs he must secure her, and after 
an early breakfast he had hastened down to 
the cottago prepared to offer whatever terms 
John Lawless might demand. Mary retired 
quickly as he entered, and, finding himself 
alone with her father, Lyte at once plunged 
into the subject of his visit. 

“* Look here, Mr. Lawless,” he said. “ I'll 
be quite frank with you. Your daughter has 
a marvellous voice, and I am willing to risk 
a good deal of money to back my opinion. 
Let me have charge of her for five years, and 
I will have her properly trained, pay all her 
expenses, and whatever sum you like to ask. Thero 
is a fair offer.” 

“T said a thousand a year last night, for five 
years,” answered Steele. 

her Lyte pulled a folded piece of paper out of his 

et. 
Pon Very well,” he said, “I am 
thousand a year for five years. Here is the ordinary 
contract, Mr. Lawless. Read it over, and perhaps you 
had better ask tho aig lady herself to glance at it.” 

When Mary came downstairs in answer to her 
father's summons, Lyte noticed that her eyes were 
suspiciously red, and he wondered in his own mind 
what could be amiss. 

“TI should like yea to look at this, Miss Lawless,” he 
said. ‘* Your father has consented that you should be 
placed in my charge. I am convinced that with your 
wonderful voice you will go far, and as soon as this paper 
is signed, I will pay you the sum of one thousand a year.”’ 

“A minimum of a thousand a year,” broke in 
Steele, the business habits of a lifetime asserting them- 
selves in spite of his troubled mind. 

“A minimum of a thousand a year,” repeated Lyte 
frritably. ‘“ Anything over and above that will be 
your own, less the usual commiasion.”’ 

Mary had taken the document into her hand, and 
was looking at it listlessly, hardly comprehending 
what it was all about. In her misery, her one thought 
was of Frank Gascoyne. Lyte watched her in a state 
of nervous excitement. 


uite agreeable. A 


"Don’t you trouble yourself about my affairs. 
Mary or not is nothing to do with you. 
think of, Miss Matlock." . 

The man’s tone was so insolent and so threatening that Esther began 
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ws Ht iets anything I can explain, Miss Lawless,”’ 
Bai 


At that instant there was a step outside on the 
gravel walk, and the sunshine that poured through 
the open door was obscured for a moment as the shadow 
of a man fell across the threshold. 

“ Hullo, what's this?” said a harsh voice. “ Mr. 
Lyte seems to have got early out of his bed to snap up 
@ good thing.” . 

yte and Mary both turned to see the dark, smiling 
faco of Steve Langford. 

“May I ask what my affairs have got to do with 
you?” questioned Lyte, furious at the interruption. 

“* Quite a lot, as you'll find, Mr. Lyte,” retorted the 
other. ‘‘ There’s no contract signed by Miss Lawless 
until it’s had my approval. Just hand me that bit of 
paper and let me have a look at it.” 

* May I ask what business it is of yours 2” inquired 
Lyte, putting a great control on his temper. 

Steve Langford, who had picked up the contract 
from the table, read it aay, slowly without replying. 
When he had finished he deliberately toro it in half, and 
flung itonthe floor. And then he turned to Felix Lyte. 

“It’s quite a lot to do with me,” he said, “ and she 
signs no contract like that. You see, the young lad 
happens to be my affianced wife, and as I’m going to loo! 
after her interests, you can clear off, Mr. Felix Lyte.” 


CHAPTER V. 
Man and Wife. 

Fetrx Lyre returned to the Hall, his face livid with 
anger and disappointment. Esther Matlock was 
sitting on the terrace with a book on her lap, and as he 
would have gone indoors she called to him, 


he 


to grow frightened, 
“Well, have you caged your htingale, Mr. 
Lyte ?” she asked with a su ies ie , 


“ No, and not likely to, Miss Matlock,’ he answered 
ehortl: 


iy. 

She looked at him inquiringly. m 7%, 

“ But you were going to give them any terms they 
liked to ask!” 7 

“ Yes, and the whole thing was practically scttled— 
the girl was reading the contract—her father had 
consented to the terms—and then that brute of a 
man who interrupted us last night, came in, and 
declared that as he was Miss Lawless’ affianced 
husband, he wouldn’t consent to the arrangement.” 

Esther Matlock displayed the first sign of interest 
she had shown, her calmness vanished, and her eyes 
lit up with excitement. 

ig she’s going to marry that man, is sho?” she 
asked. 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” replied Lyte, whoso mind was 
concentrated on his disappointment. ‘She can 
marry anybody for all I care, as long as she lets 
me have the chance of putting her on the concert 

latform.”’ 

“What did she say when the man made this 
se Tbat' thet of it,” replied L 

“That's the mysterious part t,”” 5 
“* She swore that she was =o ed to ihe and ho 
she would never marry him, and there secmed to be a 
pretty tangle which I couldn’t understand. I was 


| thinking only of my contract. There was a regular 


Whether I marry 
I'll give you something else to 
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scene. We all seemed to be talking at once, and t!. 
in the middle of it that old brute of a father of }. 
turned me out of the house.” 

Fsther Matlock eat silent, while Lyte talked hiny:.\' 
into a calmer mood. At last, making an excuse, s), 
rose and left him. When she reappeared on 1}, 
terrace she was dressed for going out. Sho made |, : 
way down to the gardens, up the carriage drive into 1}, 
town, and once there turned her footsteps in t!.- 
direction of the vicarage. 

“Is Mr. Gascoyne at home ? ” she asked the servo; : 
and, receiving an affirmative answer, sho add! 
“ Will you ask him if I can see him for a moine:! 
about the Guild Meeting ?” 

As she was ushered into tho clergyman’s stuil; a 
few moments later Gascoyne rose from his chair t- 
an her. His appearance shocked her ; he scemed tc 

ve aged in some indefinable way, and his handsom>, 
vivacious face was pale and drawn. 

“ T'm afraid you aro ill, Mr. Gascoyne,” she raid. 


“Oh, no, nothing at all,” he answered. “ Only a 
little worry. And now about this Guild Mcctinz, 
Miss Matlock.” ; 


For a few minutes the conversation was devoted {o 
business subjects, but Esther Matlock had not com 
there to talk about the trifling parochial matters which 


she et 
“So I hear that your pretty protégé, Mary Lawless 
is to be married,” sho said at last, a I of malic: 
lighti foie soe jet “Tt se : interestinz 
pe ia m who upset us st night, is 
the happv om ai ihe 


The effect of her words startled her. Franl: 
Gascoyne sprang to his feet, his face livid, a storin 
of anger in his eyes. 

; »” he gasped. Then, as if 
recollecting himself, he added, “ Pleaso 
forgive me, Miss Matlock, but this infamous 
story has angered moe more than I can tell 

ou. 


“Infamous!” she replied, with o light 
langh. “‘ Why, it’s an idy], Mr. Gascoyne, 
and, moreover, so far from it being untrue, 
Mr. Lyte heard it from ¢he lips of tho girl's 
father.” 

“Ttisn’t true. Itcan’t be true,” Gascoyne 
stammered. 

ly, Mr. Gascoyne, you secm to allow 
the love affairs of a mill-hand to trouble you 
& great deal.” 

‘This morning, this very morning,” he 
went on hoarscly, speaking half to himself, 
“she promised to be my wife. What you 
tell me cannot be true.” 

A shade of colour crept into Esther 
Matlock’s cheeks. 

“I think I may congratulate you ons 
very lucky escape. You to havo married a 
mill-hand! Why, it would have been socially 
preposterous.”” 

e had taken to pacing the floor as she 
gg but now he turned swiftly and faced 
er. 


“Mary Lawless would have honoured me 
by being my wife,” he said. “I don’t think 
we need discuss the matter any more, Mi:3 
Matlock. As for the story you've told me. 
I refuse to credit it, uot | hear it from tho 
lips of Miss Lawless herself.” 

His tono suggested clearly that he desired 
tho interview to end. She rose, but before 
reaching the door she halted nervously. 

“ Frank,” she said in a low voice, ‘ why 
do you make a fool of yourself over this 
common girl when there are others—others 
of your own social position—when there is 
one, at any rate,” she added, with a catch in her 
throat, “‘ who loves you.” 

He walked to the door, his face like a mask, and 
held it open for her. 


morning, Miss Matlock,” he said, bowinc 
distantly. 


The blood rushed to her cheeks and a storm of fury 
welled up in her heart. Unintentionally she had lct 
her secret drop from her lips, and his frigid manner 
was her answer. She hurried past him and, without 
waiting for the servant to open the door, mado her 
way out into the town, sore and angry with herself for 
her folly, and mad with rage at the manner in which 
he had ecorned her love. 

Scarcely kno where she was going, she had 

walked some way into the country, when sho saw o 
man leaning across a gate. Something in the bowler 
hat and the blue overcoat seomed familiar. A wild 
bourne surged up in her brain, and as if to satisfv 
herself as to the identity of the man, she stopped and 
asked him the time. As he turned and faced 
her sho saw, asshe had hoped, that it was Stevo 
Langford. 

Steve Langford had come from a stormy scene at 
John Steele's coteee: to think over matters quictly by 
himself. Mary em peg! refused to have any 
thing to do with hiM, and had eworn in the presenco of 
her father that she would die rather than becomo bis 
wife. When she had left the room John Steo!s 

} had looked despairingly at Langford. “I can’t d« 
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anything more,” he had muttered. “I've done my 
best for you.” 

“You've got to do as I want,” Langford replied 
with a smile. ‘ That ge got to marry me, or it'll 
ye the worse for you. don’t know a secret, that can 
aang you, for nothing. 

John Stecle had pleaded for time, and Langford had 
\llowed him until four o'clock that afternoon to try 
ais influence with the gl In his heart of hearts he 
believed the case to be hopeless, and it were to consider 
the next step that he should take that he had gone out 
tor a walk by himself. As he turned and saw Esther 
Matlock his face lighted up. If there was one little 
source of wealth that seemed likely to dry up, here was 
another which was very promising. 

“Aren’t you the gentleman that called at John 
Lawless’ cottage last night?” Esther Matlock said. 

“Yes. Steve Langford’s my namo—do you know 
\t, miss 2” 

“T hear I have got to congratulate you, Mr. Lang- 
tord,”” Esther went on. “ Mr. Lyte tells me you are 
going to marry Mary Lawless, and it seems to me o 
most suitable arranzement in every way.” 

“Oh, does it?’’ replied Langford with a sneer. 
‘You can keep your patronising aire, my fine lady, for 
somebody else; don’t bother to waste thom on me. 
Mary’s a3 good as you any day in the week.” 

Esther Matlock @ushed indignantly. Had it not 
been her intention to urge this man, by tho promise of 
s handsome gratuity, to marry Mar, wless as soou 
as possible, in order that any intentions Frank 
Gascoyne might have might be thwarted, she would 
have left him then and there. 

“J don’t know why you speak to me like that,” sho 
ceplied, mastering her indignation. “TI want to be 
-our friend. I’m very anxious that you should marry 
lary Lawless.” 

“Don’t you trouble yourself about my affairs. 
Whether I marry Mary or not is nothing to do with you 
L'll give you something else to think of, Miss Matlock.” 

The man’s tone was so insolent and so threatening 
that Esther began to grow frightened. 

“I can’t think what you can mean,” she stammered. 

“ Supposing I was to tell you that the girl you look 
down on was your cousin—that Mary Lawless whom 
you despise ousht to have tho money you and your 
father are spending. Oh, you can laugh, * he went on, 
“ but it’s as clear as anything. Major Matlock was 
married and he had a daughter, and that daughter's 
Mary Lawless. What do you think of that, my 


pretty young lady?” 
- rd i gasped Esther. 


lon’t believe a word of it,” 
“Where are your pee bad 

“ Give mo a week and a place in which to meet you 
and I'll show yoa them,” he said laconically. 

Esther Matlock returned to the Hall from that 
interview fceling as if the whole world had been turned 
topsy-turvy. She had been insulted by the man sho 
loved, she had spoken contemptuously of Mary Lawless, 
and now she was told that this very girl was her cousin 
and the rightful beir to the Matlock property. She 

the week in a fever of anxiety, and not even the 
news that the banns of Steve Langford and Mary 
Lawless had been put up, brought her any comfort. 
At the end of the period of waiting, sho kept her 
appointment in a summer-house that was hidden from 
the Hall Ly a small plantation of beech trees. Steve 
Langford was waitin for her, and as soon as sho 
appeared he produced from his pocket a slip of blue 


paper. . 
“There,” he said, ‘‘ there is a copy of the marriage 
certificate.” 

She read it with dazed eyes and reeling senses, and 
thon looked up in consternation at her companion. 

“Well, do you want me to blow the gaff?” he said. 
“That bit of paper, if I like to put it in a lawyer's 
hands, would strip you and your father of all the 
money you've inherited.” 

“ Does anybody else know this ?"” she stammered. 

“No, nobody that counts anyway. It lies with me 
to act or to hold my hand. 1'm open to terms.” 

She saw clearly that he mcant blackmail, and her 
brain worked a 

“Why should you hold your hand? You are going 
to marry this girl whom you say is the heiress—it 
can’t be to your interest to waive your claim ?” 

“ You may take it I don’t care much about legal 
proceedings,” he answered shortly. ‘They ask you 

uestions when you go in the witness-box. Anyway, 

don’t fancy myself as a publio character with lawyers 
nosing out my affairs. Of course, if we don’t come 
to terms—well, that'll be different.” 

“] haven't got any monoy,” she answered. 
" “No, but you've got a rope of poarls. You were 
wearing them the other night at the concert. Give me 
those and we'll call it quits.” 
» Esther tried to protest; the pearls were Matlock 
heirloom, valued at seven thousand pounds; but 
Steve Langford was adamant. 

“And if I give you these pearls what do I get in 
return?” sho asked desperately. 

ah silence,” he answered grimly. 

~ What nteo shall I have that you will keep 
silence? Get mo the original statement of registra- 
tion, bring it here and destroy it before my eyes, and 1 
will pay you what you ask.” 


Pegoud, the famous aviator, tells you how he 
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For the first time Steve Langford realised that he 
had to deal with a woman almost as unscrupulous a8 
up toe 
o He tried threats, but they were 
unavailing. He must either destroy in her presence 
tho one evidence of the marriage of Major Matlock and 


himself—a woman who could be intimida 
point and no further. 


Margarot Stcele or she would not consent to his terms. 


“ Vory well,” he aaid at last, “ it'll be a risky business 


but I'll do it. To-day’s Tuesday ; on Friday TU bring 
you here the original certificate, and I'll burn it when 
you've handed me the pearls.” 

Esther Matlock asked no questions as to how he had 
accomplished his pu 
again met Langford in the summer-house. By 
light of a match she examined the picce of 
showed her. 


the 


It was old and faded, and the signatures 


of Henry Matlock and Margaret Steele were thore, a8 
=a hati they had been written there twenty years 
e 


‘ore on the day of their sccret marriage. 
* Are you satisfied?” he asked. 


For answer sho handed him the case containing the 


Matlock pearls. 

“Good!” he said, as he examined them. Then 
striking another match he lit the picce of ed | 
“There goes my future wife's inheritauce,” he ad led, 
with a ty 

Meanwhile Mary bad been living a life of utter 
misery. She had at first refused with indignation to 
break her promise to the man she loved and cven think 
of Steve Langiord. But John Stecle, driven desperate, 
had used arguments which had proved availing. He 
had told her that dishonour and disgrace awaited him, 
and even worse, unless she consented, and at the sight 
of the traic terror in his oyes and the despairing appeal 
in his voico, she had yielded. One pitcous note she 
had written to Gascoyne begging his forgiveness, and 
asking him to belicve in her love, and telling him that 
circumstances, and not faithlessness, were forcing her 
to do what she must do. 

The dreadful day at last arrived. She dressed 
herself in the clothes her father had provided, and, like 
a statue, she drove by his side to the church. As ina 
mist she walked up the aisle and stood at the chancel 
ste 


“ Dearly beloved —" She looked up for the first 
time as the familiar voice of Frank Gascoyne uttered 
the opening words of the service. For an instant 


their eyes met, and she saw there the utter misery 
which was a reflection of the pain she herself was 
enduring. He faltered and stammcred, but at last 
recovered himself, and in tones, so cold and hard that 
thoy were almost expressionless, ho went through to 
the bitter end. 

She never looked at her husband as she walked from 
the chancel. In the vestry as they signed their names ; 
the verger brought Langford a picce of paper. 

“A lady asked me to give you that, sir,” be said. 

Langford opened it and read it, and then with an air 
of complete unconcern, he picked up his hat. 

“ Excuse me one moment,” he said. ‘* There’s some- 
body I must see.” 

He went out of the vestry door. The minutes 
slipped by, but he never returned. At last thcre was 
a sound of footsteps in the chancel. The door was 
dung open and a tall, broad-shouldered mau entered 
afd looked about him quickly. Bebind him appeared 
the figure of a policoman. 

“Tm sorry, but I’ve got to do my duty,” he said, 
and then. i he the bridegroom was not present, 
he added : “ Where is Stephen Langford ?”’ 

“He went away five minutes ago,” 
Steele. ‘‘ What do you want him for?” 

The detcctivo bit his lip angrily 

“For the Matlock Pearl 
“I thought we had him safe.” 


(To be continued.) 


NOT SO_ DUTIFUL. 

“Waere will Mrs. Dobs go now that both 
her daughters are marricd ? To her son-in-law’s 
house in Birmingham, or to that of her son-in- 
law in Leeds?” 

“One wants her in Birmingham, 
wishes she would go to Leeds.” 

“ What dutiful sons-in-law !'” 

“IT beg your pardon, The one in Birmingham 
wants her in Leedsy the one in Leeds wants her 
in Birmingham.” 


and the other 


“ Now,” asked the teacher, ‘‘ who can tcll me 
what an oyster is? 

Silence for a moment, while small brows were 
knit in strained effort at remembrance. Then little 
Tommy's facial muscles relaxod and eagerly he 
raised his hand. 

“T know,” he triumphantly announced, “ An 
oyster is a fish built like o nut.” 


“1 guprosn,” said the husband, “ I suppose that 
you women want to vote just like men do ?”” 

“ Oh, no,” replied the wife, ‘* tbat isn’t the point. 
We want to vote a great deal better than the 
men do.” 


when, four days later, she 


paper he 


on eo delicate w subject as this. 


answered Jobn 


obbery,” he answered. 
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THIS SENSATIONAL 
NEW BOOK 


SHOULD BE IN THE HANDS OF EVERY 
ADULT—MARRIED AND UNMARRIED. 


The event of the publishing season, eo fer as Health 
and Punty @re concerned, i» the publication of the 
pgs work on Merriage, by Mr. A. Denrison Light. 
on eppearance at the prevent moment 1s especially 

imely, in view of the startling eviuence given betore 
the Ko: al Commission on Divorce. 

Mr. Light hag alreidy mede his fame es a vigorous, 
priginal, and uniearing writer on these subjects, but in 

8 ‘‘ Marnage: Before—and Alter,” he bas 6urpaseed 
all his foriner cfforts, and achieved his maslerpiece. 

arriage: Beicre—and After,” is @ splendid piece 
of work. which every man or woman already marned 
or contemplating murriage should rvad. 

Writing in the most direct and piuin-spoken manner, 
and scorning a!) prudish notions of unhealthy movk- 
modesty, the author deals with the great subject of 
Marnage in the most comprenensive and tascineting 
manner, giving to bis readers, whether male or female, 
invaluable information, hints, and advice impossible to 
bain elsewhere, 

fhe necessity of such a book as this has long been fel 

The subject of Marriage lies at the very Toundation, 
of the national well-being, and the union of a man end 
@ women “for better or worse” is the most important 
event in tho life of any individual, the climax of human 
existence. Upon its resulte depend the future of the 
race and the happiness of the individuale concerned, 

Such en event demands, therefore, the most careful 
preparation on the pat of those who contemplate enter- 
ang into the state of matrimony. 

t also demands that those men and women already 
marricd should take eteps to ascertain the very best 
course to pursue offer marriage. They cannot And these 
things out for theimselvcs. ‘They must 
experience of others, experience always 


rely upon the 
ditgeult to get 

““Marriaxe: Before—and After” tells 
want to know about these most important cere el 

It containa the accumulated knowledge of the best 
brains in the world on thia question, knowledge hitherto 
unobtainable except in very sapanalve medical works. 

It ehows how in young men thoughtlessnesa and want 
za ald is responsiblo for untold matrimonial 

sery. 

It shows a'so how ignorance in the case of young 
women, too, haa led to unspeuk: i 
wrecking isantere unspeakable euffering and home 

nd it helps you to avoid all these troubles. 

Skilfully the author gnidesa his renders past the 
treacherous enares and pitfalls that lie about the path 
of the unwary wedded, and shows how they can be 
avoided, and marital comfort and enjoyment greatly. 
increased. ; 


HOW TO INCREASE MARITAL 
HAPPINESS AND ENJOYMENT. 


He explains eleo how the result of followin i 
tules is seen in better home life, healthier ercran cet 
enhanced happiness. ° 

For obvious reagons the complete contents of this book 
cannot be summarised here. In the following short 
eynapsis some of the most important and valuable .wrts 
of this work sre necessarily left out. But enovgh 
remains to give you some idea of what thie great bok 
is like, and by eending to the addreea below you can 
read the whole work from first to last in your own 
private time. 

Here is just the bare outline of whet this book is— 
the skeleton stripped, as it were, of ita flesh, 
cHArTr Tt L.—The Future of the child.—Dre.dful ordeals. —Purpose of 

uthor. 
CHAPTER 1J.—Age at which to marry.—Resu't of early and lite mar- 
riage 3.—-Unripe parents. — What apnysicianasys.—D spacity in ages, — 
1 rriace,—Liwotchol e,—Puysic Juttr butesin parents, 
ve -Tow not to bo misled.—Woure-u who break 
y 


ve ard abuce —Wrony habite.—Con- 


ce Im nt. ry ze.—Ueetn’ information forthe married. 

CHAPTER IV.—Impo tint Urysto osical Parts. - Mins tor tho-e whe 
wish to bec ne parents,—The t thee’s intuence.—itnles for women, 
ete. (A most valuable eb» prer this, which all married pcop.e ought te 


ea 

cHACreR V.--Ma‘nly abou! the Baby and nuraing. 

CHAPPER Vig—The fs ofthe Mo stant. The ha bant's duty, eto. 
CHA TER VII.—The liw ofthe Wife.—The wife's du_y. —Marital Rights, 
cual TEM VIIL—Subjects of witch more taight be sald, 

Thig wondertuily interesting and informative book 
ought to be revd aud studied by every young man and 
yvung lady engaged to be married, #9 Well a@ by those 
who are already married. Married wen and wouen 
must read this beok, and thoso contemplating marriege 
ought to read it. . 

Write, thon, for this book now. 

Scldom have delicate subjects been dealt with in so 
ecusible, uncomprotisingly & way 

‘There 14 no shuling or beeting about the bush here, 
bat a etraightforward explanation of matters usually 
kept secret, an explanation which everyone can follow 
and understand, aod which gives the most valuable 
assistance to all wnrried couples and to al] who are 
hoping to ehortly merge their destinies into another's, 

The demand for copies of this book has been so 
cnormous that we are scarcely able to pant guickl. 
enough, end the danger is that the fourth edition wi 
be eold out within a fow days 

Make eure of getting your copy, then, by writing for 
it now. 

Fill up this coupon and post it off. By return this 
book will be gent you under plain cover, 


COUPON. 
To the Health and Vim Publishing Co., 
109 Vim House, 73 Queen Victoria St. London, E.G. 
Dear Sirs, 
I enclose 1s.2d. Please send me post fre> ly vetarn o2@ 
copy of ** Marriage: Bofore -anu After.” 


Pearcon's Weekly, 
ere 


ADDRESS .. eee 


flies upside down in the Christmas ROYAL ITAGAZITNE. 
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Wuen a son was born to the head of 
a‘certain family the proud father rushed 
out of the house to 


dealer, who was calling out at the top of his lungs : 

“* Any rags, any bottles, any-——’ 

“Look here!” exclaimed the excited parent. 
“Come into the house! I want you to weigh 
something for me.” 

Tho man did as requested. The pink mite was 
tied up in a towel and hooked on to the scales, 

“Six pounds!" cried the nurse. 

“Six pounds?" repeated the disappointed 
father. 

The ragman smiled. ‘ Don’t let that — a 
my friend,” said he. ‘“ Them is the scales I buys 
by. I guess the kid weighs ten pounds, maybe a 
little over that.” 


Tue American heiress had just come back from 
her first trip to Europe. At dinner her neighbour 
inquired: “ Did you sco many picturesque old 
ruins during your trip 2?” 

“Yes,” she replied. “‘ And six of them proposed 
to me.” 

Sportsman: “ Did you ever see such atrocious 
luck? That's the fifteenth bird I’ve 
missed to-day.” 


Old Gamekeeper: “No, sir, I think - 

ou’re wrong. It’s the same bird you've 
een firing at all along. The artful old 
beggar's been hanging around you for 
safcty’s sake.” 


ALL OFF! 

“Dear Sue,” he whispered, “ do you 
think if I married you your father would 
ever forgive us?’ 

“T’'m sure he would, dear,” she 
asserted, softly. 

“* And would he give us a house of our 
own?” 

“IT know he would, dearest.’ 

“And would he give us enough to 
live beautifully on?’ 

“I'm sure of it, Harry.” 

“And would he take me into the 
firm ?”’. 

“Certainly he would.” 

“ And let me run the business to suit 
myself ?” 

“Of course he would, darling.” She 
snuggled to his bosom, but he put her 
aside coldly. 

“IT can never marry you,” he said, 
hoarsely. “Your father is too willing 
to get you off his hands,” 


It was evident there had been an 
accident. A lady on deck rushed to the 
captain of the ship and inquired in 
anxious tones what was the matter. 

“The fact is, madam, that we've 
broken our rudder,” the captain replied. 

“Oh, is that all?” said tho lady. “As the 
rudder is mostly under water, I expect no one 
will notico it.” 


Young Husband: “ Why, Mary, what are you 
erying about ?” 

Young Wife: “Oh, Harry, I am afraid the 
baby is going to grow up to be a pugilist! Just 
sce how e doubles up his fists.” 


THE REFEREE’S MISHAP. 

“You don't play football, 1 suppose?” said 
the landlord of a row of cottages to a prospective 
tenant. 

“ee No.” 

“ And you don’t referee, I hope ?” 

“No. Why do you ask ?” 

“Well, I'm not taking any risks. Y’sec, the 
last feller that took this house refereed regularly 
at football matches. One day he was thumped in 
the back by the ball, and he swallowed the whistle. 
After that he couldn't draw a long breath without 
shrieking like a goods engine, an’ as he kept all the 
neighbours awake o’ nights I had to give him 
notice.” 

“Poor chap. Rather bad for him, wasn’t it ?” 

“Oh, I don't know. He's got a good crib on a 
lighthouke. Y'see, on f ighte he's only got 
to shove his head out of the window and breathe 


rrow a pair of scales. Just 
as he dashed out of the gateway he ran into a rag- 


Painter: “No, 
tar on himself. He's juct doing 


aa Quips ond, J estlets 


| TOLD HIM STRAIGHT, 

Tux other day two navvies were busy at work 

laying down some electric tram lines. The manager 

n standing close by watching the men 
the whole day, much to the annoyance of the 
two workmen. 

At last, when the patience of the men was com- 
pletely exhausted, one of them said: “ Ah, eay, 
mister, can you play draughts.” 

“Yes,” replied the manager, wondering at the 
impertinence of the man. 

“Well,” replied the workman, “ye had better 
make a move or ye'll lose two men.” 


Lady: “ Good-bye, dear; and come over again 
some time.” 

Little Girl: “‘Thank you; and mother said I 
could stay to tea if I was asked.” 


Prospective Bridegroom (to are) i 


“T intend 


tting married shortly. Please tell me how many 
undays are necessary for the publications of the 
banns.”’ 
Verger: “‘ Three clear Sundays, young man— 
the same as for any ordinary execution.” 


SO HE WAS, 


Labourer; *'So didn’t get that job to tar old Skinflint’s fence?” 
Tie mean oid beggar said he'd save the mouey and put the 


“Yuzs,” said Mrs. Catchem, “those are m 
daughters over there on the sofa, They have halt 
@ million between them.’ 

It was not until they were married to those 
daughters that the yo men who overheard the 
remark found out that Catchem referred to 
enh old man who sat on the sofa between the 
girls. 


“Just thirty-three years ago to-day,” said the 

oe celiles: “the top of my head was grazed by a 
t."? 

* There’s isn’t much grazing there now, is there, 
grandpa?” was the comment of the oungest 
paecchna, and, as the old gentleman rubbed his 

poll, he had to admit the correctness of the 
assertion, 


NOT HIS FAULT. 

A cLERGYMAN called suddenly away and unable 
to officiate at the services in his own church, 
intrusted his new curate with ghe duty. On his 
return home he asked his wife what she thought 
of the curate’s sermon. 

“Tho poorest I ever heard,” sho declared ; 
“ nothing in it at all.” 

Later in the day the clergyman, meeting his 
curate, asked him how he bad got along. 

* Finely, sir, finely,” replied the curate. “I 


bard, an’ he'd scare a fleet o’ warships off the | didn't have time to prepare anything myself, so 


rocks.” 


ee 


By Hook or by Crookery 


I preached one of your old sermons.” 


WEEE ENDIxa 
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A WHACKING IN STORE, 
A YouNGSTER who was taken to a tus 


shown a number of articles by the attentive sale. 


man, who was in the hopes of enlisting his attentio1, 


and effecting a sale, but without effect. 


At last a papter-maché model of a mouse wa 
produced, and after being wound up by a key wa- 


set down apon the floor, where it ran about in th: 
most mouse-like manner imaginable. 
The youngster's attention was enlisted at oncc 


but the result was not as his mother or the salesmi:. 


expected, for he shouted : 

* Oh, mamma, I don’t want that ; we’ve got lot: 
of a at home, and don’t have to wind ‘em up, 
either.” 


Ethel: “ Mamma told me I could stay in the 
parlour last night while Mr. Huggard was calli:» 
on sister Bess. 

Elsie: “ Did she?” 

Ethel : “ Yes, and it was great fun. We played 
‘blind man’s buff,’ and they let mo bo the blinu 
man nearly all the time.” 


Rica Uncxx (to his physician): ‘So you thin’, 
there is hope for me ? ” 

“Not only that, but I can assure you that you 
are out of danger.” 

“Very well; I wish you wouki 
inform my nephew; but break the news 
gently to him.” 


THOSE DREADFUL CHILDREN, 

Tae rich maiden aunt was calling on 
her poor relations, 

“And where is little Tommy?” she 
inquired, looking round for her favourite. 

ittle Tommy was brought in carrying 

large tumbler, from which he refused 
to be parted. 

“Do drink this, auntic,” ho said. 

“And why should I drink it, dear?” 

“* Because I want to see you.” 

‘And why do you want to sco me 
drink it?” 
sak Because papa says you drink like a 


Patient Husband: “Why do you 
keep me waiting on this corner two 
hours? You ssid you were merely 

ing to step in to see how Mrs. 
Beall was.” 

Wife: “Well, she insisted on telling 
me.” 


“Sue says her uncle gave her those 
furs,” remarked the girl. 

“ Well, either the furs or the uncle are 
not real,” replied the cynic. 


MORE “STRONG” LANGUAGE. 

““Wuat is the meaning of that big 
‘D’ on the dustbin ?” asked the new 
servant. 

The haughty footman replied: ‘ Damsel, the 
*D’ displayed on the dustbin denotes that the 
despairing domestics of this detached domicile 
desire that the deserving dustmen during their 
daily diversions will deem it their delightful duty 
to disl deliberately and deftly the dirt and dust 
deposited in that disagreeable dustbin.” 


“So you don’t approvo of those London Suffra- 
tes ? ” 


“I don’t know much about them,” replied Miv. 
Cayen, “but I can’t help feeling that a womat 
who can’t subdue a few men without tho usc 
of dynamite is something of a failure.” 


Benevolent Old Lady: “Poor man! And are 
you marricd ?” 

Beggar : ‘“‘ Bless your heart, kind lady ; do you 
think I'd be relying on total strangers for support if 
T had a wife?’ 


HE HAD DONE IT. 

THE middle-aged German picked himself up 
from the dusty road and eurveyed the rapidly 
vanishing motor, his face aglow with indignation. 

The eae who had seen the accident strode 
up to him. 

“Could you swear to him again ?” inquired the 
officer of the law. 

“But I have already done so!” panted the 
aggrieved Teuton, 
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A Yew weeks ago a workman engaged on the top 
of the roof of a tall building at Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, dislocated his shoulder. 

It was impossible to brinf/him down, so a surgeon 
climbed up, and, coolly sitting astride a girder, 
hundreds of feet above the crowded street, pro- 
ceeded to chloroform the injured man and feds 
the dislocation. 

To the man in the street tho skill of the surgeon 
is always something of a miracle. To carve livi 
flesh with steady hand and sure eye, to secure eac 
streaming vein, to remove diseased organs, and 
then to mend up the wound so perfectly that 
hardly @ scar remains, seoms to him to require 
almost superhuman skill. 

And there is no doubt but that a big operation 
calls for the very highest qualities that man 

Even in the perfectly lit and perfect} 
appointed operating theatre of a great capitals 
with every possible aid at hand that modern science 
commands, the task is a scvcre one. 


Between Train and Platform. 


Yet often and often the surgeon is called upon 
to perform operations without any such aids, and 
then the ordeal may be almost as severe for doctor 
as it is for patient. 

For instance, in a railway accident. 

One raw winter morning, two years ago, & 
pomenge alighting in a hurry from a train at the 
ittle station of Earlestown, near Warrington, 
slipped and fell between the still moving train and 
the platform. 

A doctor, summoned in haste, found that the only 
possible method of extricating the unfortunate man 
was to amputate one of his legs. ° 

Instruments were fetchod, and as it was not yet 
daylight, a ring of rs stood round with station 
lanterns, while other persons struck matches to 
assist the surgeon. 

‘What made the horrible business more terrible 
was the fact that it was impossible to givo the 
injured man chloroform. He remained conscious 
all through the operation. 

The Hospital Caught Fire! 
In spite of the cramped position in which the 
was compelled to work and the lack of 
light and appliances, the operation was quickly and 
successfully finished, and the sufforer removed to 
hospital. 

Often in war time, surgeons have had to operate 
on the battlefield, sometimes actually under fire. 
But it was under fire of a differont sort that two 
American doctors Bp iprag an operation at the 
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hospital at Bideford in the State of Maine. 
The operation was to remove an internal ulcer, 500 99 = - a 1 99 
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through the roof and Pp 
thudding to the floor. The nurses put up umbrellas, 
and held them over the paticnt and the doctors. 
No one dreamed of moving until all was finished 
ard the wound sewn up. Then the paticnt was 
removed to a place of safety. 


A Terrible Time at Sea. 


In February, 1911, @ similar case occurred at the 
West London Hospital, but here the fire broke 
out just before the operation was begun, so 
there was time to remove the man to another 
d ent. 

nless the weather is very calm an operation at 
sea is always trying and risky. Some years ago, 
three of our cruisers, the Scylla, Sappho, end 
Latona, were making for St. elena from Monte 
Video, when a young stoker in the Sappho became 
so ill from appendicitis, that an operation was the 
only chance of saving his life. 

The weather was so bad that the doctors from the 
other ships had to be hoisted aboard from their own 
boats. 

Then the other two ships formed up 50 as 
to make as much of a Iee as possible for the Sappho, 
and the operation was begun. It took three hours, 
but that it was successful was proved by the fact 
that the patient was convalescent before he reached 
England. 
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The Degree of Annoyance. 

Tue Kaiser, who has apparently banned the 
“Tango,” bas a habit of gently tugging at his left 
Peat anything bothers him. a2 

One day, some years ago, when he was on & visit 
to England, he was handed & telegram. The 
contents of the message epparently displeased 
him, for he immediately began tugging at his 
ear. 

The Prince of Wales, then a small boy, watched 
the performance with considerable interest. 

“Uncle,” he said at length, “why are you 
pulling your ear?” ; 

“ Because I’m annoyed, I suppose,” replied the 
Kaiser. . 

“* And when you're very annoyed,” porsisted the 
young Prince, ‘* what do you do then i . 

_ ‘Then I pull somebody else's!” announced his 
Majesty viciously. 


A Sinful Waste. 

Mr. Brrrety’s uncomfortablo experience at 
@ noisy meeting at Bristol, when he was struck by 
ad kitten en by somebody in the audience, 
recalls one of the most amusing of “child” 
stories. 

A little girl out walking with her mother saw 
a dead cat Ging by the roadside. 

“Oh, mummy,” she exclaimed, ‘* somebody’s 
thrown away a perfectly good cat!” 


The Deceitful Wife. 

Mr. Rates Nevitt, the late Lady Dorothy 
Nevill’s son, who has just published a new book, 
says that this is the golden age of the fad, and he 
tells an amusing story at the expense of one of his 
faddist acquaintances. 

When at luncheon with this friend Mr. Nevill 
noticed that he touched no meat, but ate only 
certain strange vegetarian dishes that had evidently 
been spect) pared for his consumption. 
Afterwards Mr. Nevill asked his friend’s wife if 
this new diet agreed with her husband. 

“Tt didn’t at first,” she replied. ‘‘ But it does 
now!” 

“ From his looks he certainly seems to thrive on 
it,” Mr. Nevill remarked. ‘* He never looked more 
robust in his life.” 

“I take care of that,” was the lady’s reply, 
“ though I hope he won't find out.” 

She then confessed that when she found that the 
vegetarian diet did not agree with her husband she 
gave orders that each of the vegetarian dishes 
prepared for him was to be full of the strongest meat 

uice. The husband, under the impression that 
his latest fad was a success, was quite happy; and 
the wife was quite happy, too. 


Much Simpler. 

Motz. Gasy Derstys, whose performance at 
the Palace started the row between the Bishops 
and the music-hall managers, took a hen with her, 
when ehe sailed for America; the idea being, of 
course, that, in addition to providing the enter- 
prising y lady with a few extra Press notices, 
the hen would supply her with fresh eggs on the 


voyage. 

The incident has recalled a story connected with 
Cecil Rhodes, who always took one or two hens 
with him on his many long voyages between 
England and the Cape. 

Another well-known South African, who had 
frequently made the trip in the same vessel as 
Rhodes, was asked why he, too, did not take some 
hens with him. 


“It isn’t necessary,” he said. “You see, I 
always tip the man who looks after Rhodes’ hens, 
and I get the eggs!” 


Nearly an Accident. 

AN amusing motor-cyclist story comes from 
Liverpool. 

A gentleman was returning to Liverpool after 
@ country run one evening recently when in front 
of him he noticed a bright light. It came rapidly 
nearer, and as it was plainly the lamp of a cycle of 
some description the motor-cyclist swung to the 
left to let the other pass. 

“. = palin he saw, as rs got nearer, that 

other cyclist was apparently coming ee 
towards him on the woe per the road. He 
“tooted’’ frantically with his motor-horn, but 


A feact of fiction good and rare 
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the other rider seemed to have gone deaf or mad’ 
for he took not the elightest notice, judging by 
the lamp. 

At the last minute, when a collision seemed 
inevitable, the motor-cyclist swung over a bit 
towards the right. To his horror, the other did 
the same. Frantically he jammed on his brakes 
rein soaeiy broke his es getting off his 

cycle. 

nly when he was safely on the ground did 
he discover that he had been overtaking a furniture- 
removal van with a huge mirror fastened on to the 
back, and he had been staring at the reflection 
of his own lamp. 


His Grievance. | 

Tux Court of Appeal has tinally decided against 
Mr. George Gray, the well-known actor, in the 
action brought against him by Miss Marie Corelli 
for infringing the copyright of her novel, 
“Tom poral Power,” in his sketch, The People’s 
King. 

If Miss Corclli has a large circle of readers who 
admire her Books, there is also a number of people 
who do not. Two men belonging to the opposing 
camps, both well-known journalists, were dis- 
cussing her the other day. 

me t I like about Miss Corelli,” said the one 
who admired the authoress, “is that she is so— 
so alive/” 

“Yes, that’s what I object to!” retorted the 
other. 


Suspicious. 

Mr. Gray, who lost the case mentioned above, 
is very well known to most theatre-goers as “ The 
Fighting Parson,” He is eaid to hate having 
babies in arms in his audiences, 

On one occasion, while be was fulfilling an 
engagement at a small town in Scotland, the 
manager broke it gently to him that there were 
likely to be a number of babies in the audience. 
He had, he said, found it impossible to stop their 
being brought to the theatre, and he asked Mr. Gray 
if he basi kindly waive his well-known antipathy 
to the baby ‘nuisance. 

Mr. Gray at once had a happy idea. He sent 
out for a few gross of “ babies’ comforters,” and 
as each baby arrived at the theatre in the evening 
it was presented with a “comforter,” having a 
printed label attached, with the words, “‘ With 
George Gray’s Compliments.” 

The idea was a rig success, but one night Mr. 
Grav was somewhat dismayed to hear that a 
policeman had called to tell him that he was wanted 
at the police station. He went in fear and 
trembling, and was sternly informed that a deserted 
baby had been found with a “ comforter" slung 
round its neck and a printed label bearing his 
name. Could he, they asked, eyeing him ecus- 
piciously, supply them with any information 
about the child ? 

Mr. Gray says he had some difficulty in persuading 
them that he was not the unhappy child's father ! 


Queer Acquaintances. 

Mr. Witt Crooks, M.P., who has just returned 
from a long tour in Australia and South Africa, is 
one of the best-known men in his own constituency, 
and not every M.P. can claim as much. 

He has been relating some of his experiences 
during his recent tour, and he says that not the 
least remarkable thing about it was that at nearly 
every railway station and every side he stopped at 
somebody recognised him. The climax was reached 
during his visit to Pretoria. 

“{ was being shown over the Central Convict 
Prison,” he says, “when one of the convicts 
looked up and said: ‘How do you do, 
Crooks 2°!” 


What They Think of it There. 

ANoTHER story Mr. Crooks gathered during the 
tour was about an Australian politician who was 
walking along a country when a farmer. 
age in a cart, stopped and offered him a lift. 

he politician accepted willingly, and as they 
joased along the farmer cross-examined as to 
is affairs. 

“And what are you in business?” the farmer 
asked. 

“I’m not exactly in business,” was the reply. 
“T’m a professional man.” 
- “ What profession ?’’ was the next question. 

“ l’'m a politician,” replied the other patiently. 

“ Politician!’’ exclaimed the scornfu) farmer. 
“That's not a profession! That's a disease!” 
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RITA MOYA discourses 
on NATURAL BEAUTY, 
and how to obtain it. 


To-du 
taste and refinement avoiig 
the ase of cosmetics or 
made-up toilet preparations 
which give an artificiai 


every woman of 


appearance. The fresh, 
natural complexion thu 
few women have, and every 
woman desires, is best o!). 
tained by use of orizinal 
ingredients already at band 
or which can be obtain: 
from any reliable chemist. 
My advice is to avoid the 


The pi ld gee use of most made-up faa 
Actress. creams, rouge and beauti. 

fying preparations. TLev 

are usually obvious and often disappointing. lf 
you will r original ingrediente, 


! aot cnty the pro 
‘ou will be satisfied with the result. Insist on 
aving just what you ask for. If the chemist 
does not happen to have it in stock, he can 
immediately get it from his wholesaler. 


Good Shampoo Important. 

The hair should be allowed to breathe, and the greasy 
film around each strand must be removed with a mild nou- 
alkaline shampoo. Soaps should be tabooed. The very 
best solution for the purpose can be made by dissolving a 
teaspoonful of stallax granules in a cup of hot water. It 
stimulates the ecalp to healthy action, and at the same 
time leaves the | air in that soft, fluffy condition so much 
admired. Any chemist can supply you with an original 
packet of , sufficient to make twenty five or thirty 


shampoos. 
Magie for Superfivous Gair. 

It is astounding the number of women who suffer from 
unsightly growths of bair on the face, and it will come as 
@ piece of good newe to know tht there is a simple 
substance known as powdered pheminol which will remove 
it immediately and permanently. Mix a small quantity 
into a thin paste with a little water, and apply to the 
objectionable growths. In ‘wo minutes all trace of 
hair will have entirely vanished, and your skin will be as 
soft and smooth as a child’s. 

Te have Smooth, White Skin all throagh the Winter. 

Does your skin chap or roughen eusily, or become 
anduly red or blotchy? Let me tell you a yuick and easy 
way to overcome the trouble and keep your complexion 
beautifully white, smooth, and soft. Just get eome ordi- 
nary mercolised wax at the chemists, and use a little 
before retiring as you would use cold cream. The waz, 
through some peculiar action, flecks off the rough dis- 
coloured or blemished skin. The worn-out cuticle comes 
off just like dandruff on a diseused scalp, a in almost 
invisible particles. Mercolieed wax simply bastens 
Nature’s work which is the rational and proper wuy to 
attain a perfect complexion, so much sought after, but 
very seldom seen. e process is perfectly simple and 
quite harmless. 

For Dry, Irritating, and Dandraffy Scalps. 

Nothing can compare with the followiny recipe for the 
above condition, and until you have rectified auy trouble 
in this direction, it is useless to expect the hair to giow 
healthy und vigorous. Mix a pac' of boranium with 
4 pint of bay rum, shake the bottle weil, and allow to 
stand for thirty minutes, then add P rige cold water and 
strain. This simple home remedy stimulate the hair 


‘roots to their normal funotions, resulting in a beautiful 


growth of new hair. 
Rouge Not Necessary. 

If you must add a little colour to the cheeks, please do 
cot ase rouge; it is always so painfully obvious that 
women of retinement have now led it for evef, 
There is a little known substance called colliandum, 
obtainalile at most chemiste, which can be ased in its 


place. It gives a perfectly natural tint, and deties the 
closest scrutiny, ides having the andoubted advantage 
of not rubbing off. 


The Powder Puff Passes. 
A persistently shiny nose, or « dull, lifeless Soieet 
drives many a woman to cosmetics and consequent despair. 
And all the time a simple remedy lies at hand in the home. 
Get from your chemist about an ounce of cleminite, und 
add sufficient water to dissolve it. A little of this simple 
lotion is Nature’s own beautifier. It is very good for the 
skin, and instantly gives the complexion a soft, velvety 
outhful bloom that any woman might envy. It laste all 
or evening, renders powdering entirely unnecessary, 
| absolutely defies detection. 
Miscellaneous Hints. 
For lips inclined to be rough or harsh use a soft stick of 
prolactum. 
An ideal complexion soap is one called pilenta. It 
contains no free alkali, and is as near neutrality as science 
can make it : 
To make the eyelashes long, dark and carling, 
mas:age them gently with mennaline. It is quite s 
harmless substance, and will not injure the eyes. 
PARKER BELMONT’S OXYGEN JUJUBES ARE DELICIOUS 
AND ANTISEPTIC.—[ADYT. } 
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Mems About “Movies DO 
gy Aad 


Jules Verne Fiims. 
Tue Eclair Company of Paris have purchased the 
ener ee of Jules Verne's stories, and will 
commence filming thom. 


“4Non-Flam’”’ Only. 

Arter December next it will be illegal to us® 
celluloid film in any cinematograph machines in 
France; only non-inflammatle films can be used, and 
they must be first passed by tho fire experts. 


No Stars and Stripes for Canada. 
Canapva will not show films in which the Stars and 
Btripes flag of U.S.A. is given prominence. The 
United States Government recently protested against 
this prohibition, but Canada stood firm, and as good 
as told the minister who mado tho protest not to 
meddle with Canadian affairs. 


On Atlantic Liners. 
MovING-PICTURES now entcrtain the passengers on 
Atlantic liners, a complete equipment being installed 
on ten steamers of the Hamburg-American service. 
One of the several] reasons for this innovation is that 
the viewing of peaceful mountains and meadow scenery 
on stormy evenings may counteract sea-sickness, 


A Suffragette Film. 

Mrs. Pangnurst and Mrs. Stanton Blatch, the 
best-known American Suffragette, have been helping 
an American company to make a three-reel Su tte 
drama, entitled What Eighty Million Women Want. 
At the time of writing it had not yet reached this 
country, but it is being advertised across the Atlantic 
as “the only film play that has the approval of the 
Suffrage Party.” 

Still Alive. 

Most of the popular photo-players have been 
reported killed one time or another, and John Bunny 
is the latest addition to the list. But the great, sandy- 
haired, blue-eyed, freckled comedian is still alive and 
acting for “ pictures” in spite of assertions to the 
contrary by a few talkative picture-palace doormen 
and chocolate girls. 


Ex-President Acts. 

A rormer President of the U.S.A., Mr. W. H. Taft, 
has made his débt as a picture actor. He has posed 
fn an American film entitled The Prestdent’s Partner. 
The United States Secretary of State forthe Navy—the 
equivalent of our Winston Churchill—did a similar 
thing some months ago, appearing in the great novel 
battle picture called Viclory. 


Broncho Billy. 

Rumour has for some time been asserting that Mr. 
G. M. Anderson intended to abandon his picture work, 
but a recent interview with the actor has set all doubts 
at rest. “I had thought of giving up being in the 

ictures,” he said, after returning from a tour, ‘“ but 
E every place I visited the kids would recognise me 
and say, ‘There’s Broncho Billy.” Grown-ups, too, 
gcemed to take such an interest in me because of the 
pictures that I don’t intend to drop them.” 


Cowboys and the Clock. 

A cERTAIN company with a big reputation for cow- 
boy pictures recently installed an automatic clock— 
one of those punch-the-clock-when-you-arrive-in-the- 
morning-and-your-time-is-registered thin in their 
chief Californian studio. The cowboys, who have been 
partially tamed and who are trying their hardest to 
appear civilised and_ business-like, couldn't stand the 
mechanical spy. A few davs after its arrival the firm 
who introduced it was advised to call and take away 
the remains, because cowboys can punch pretty hard 
when they are in a temper. 


: Runs in the Family. 

Havine discovered that acting for ra He owe 
fs by no means an unpleasant or unprofitable way of 
making a living, some popular players have introduced 
their friends and relations into the profession. Mary 
Pickford’s sister, for instance, playa leading parts for 
the Pilot Company, and her young brother portrays 
bovish characters for Kalem. Her husband, Owen 
Moore, is included amongst the Famous Players 
Company, and her brother-in-law and sister-in-law 

lay for Kalem, Tom Moore being one of Kalem’s 

Dating men. Also, the two sisters Gish, who are 
rapidly winning fame in A.B. pictures, have bcen 
friends of “ Little Mary's” since child 
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Concentrate your gazc on these eyes for 3U scconds and you will feel their influence. 


DISCOVERY OF THE EXISTENCE OF 
“‘ SUCCESS-FORCE ” IN AN UNDEVELOPED 
STATE IN THOUSANDS OF MEN & WOMEN. 


100,000 FREE BOOKS AND A WONDERFUL OFFER 
BY PROP. J. C. MURRAYNE TO REVEAL HIDDEN 
SECRETS TO EVERY READER OF THIS PAPER. 


AVE you ever thought why some people succeed in 
H whatever they take in tata money matters, 
in love, in science, in art, or in anything else, 
when 60 many others faii? Have you ever 
realised that you probably possess tne power yourself to 
become enormously successful in a few short weeks, and 
that you have simply fa.led hitherto to develop this 
power which is asleep in you ? 

Once this power been brought into activity, you 
can achieve almost any end you desire. If you wish to 
become rich, you can do so; if happiness, health, love, 
strength, fascination, or fame is your great desire, your 
goal now lies within your reach. NOTHING CAN STOP 
you once you have brought to light the wonderful power 
which you now possess, but whose existence you have 
never suspected. 

If you wish to induce affection, respect, admiration, 
appreciation in any particular person, that person will be 


irresistibly drawn to you. You cin help the sick, make 
the weak strong, and the stroug str-nger. You can 
override the obstacles which now seem insnperable; you 
can progress more in a few wecks than others do in as 
many yeurs. You can make yourself all you want to be, 
attain your highest amvition, and realise your loveliest 
dreams, You can do all this under my personal guarantee 
of success withvut r.sking one penny, aud you can do it 
now—at once, without delay. 

I want to discover those amongst my readers who 
unknowingly possess thie uatural miracle-working power. 
If you possess it, [ guarantee your success. { will tell 
you frankly, freely, and without any charge whatever, 
whether you are @ person suitable to exert this mighty 
influence. Simply write to me for a copy of my book, 
“The Master-Key,”” which will tell you all about this 
power. Enclose one penny stamp for return postage, and 
you will receive my ie r return, which will open a 
new outlook to you. It will stow you precisely where you 
must change your methods and how you can acquire the 
greatest power on earth within a few weeks. 

Mark your letter ‘* Private" and address it, enclosing 
stamp, to Prof. J. C. ee AGs Suite 65, 8 Southampton 
Street, Holborn, London, W.C. 

N.B.—I will tell you candidly whether you are suitable 
or not, and | warn you that although | may discover that 
yon possess the power, 1 shall decline to communicate the 
secrets of operating to you if [ find that you are nota 
: erson fit to be in individual, untrammelled possession of 
this great influence. 
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THE HIGHEST COCOA VALUE OBTAINABLE. 


No Coupons — Full Value in the Cocca. 


See the Christmas Double Number of HOME NOTES. Now on sale. 


Millions * Eggs 


At arecent meeting of the National Poultry, 
Butter, and Egg Association, one of the = 
said that the yearly value of enge broken on 
their way to market was fifteen million pounds. 

Think of it! More than two thousand millions 
of best new-laid smashed in transit every year. 
In other words, if nobody ever carelessly broke an 
egg, the money saved would Say paren of the very 
newest and latest Dreadnoughte, or would be 
almost sufficient to pay all the officers and men in 
our Army and in our Navy. 

As for the smashed glass and china and crockery, 
who is to estimate it? 

Here is a feeble attempt to do so. In one year 
the town of Salford picked out of its municipal 
rubbish heaps nearly a hundred tons of broken 
bottles. This weight was estimated to represent 
650,000 bottles, worth in their original condition 
fully three thousand pune 

Only bottles, mind you. If you pat broken 

ware and china and windows at five 
thousand pounds only, you have it that Sulford’s 
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e ye) 
eae the World Every Year. 


breakages equal eight thousand pounds a year. 
Now the population of Salford is about a 
qoarter of a million. If the breakages for the 
country at are on the same scale, we are 
confronted with the fact that the value of cups, 
plates, saucers, broken bottles, and the like cast 
out upon our rubbish Te represents the 
sticenous sum of over a million and a quarter 
yearly. 

This is a lot of money. It would be sufficient 
to poy for a solid pound of the best Christmas 
pudding for every man, woman, and child in the 
country, and it would more than pay for all the 
cigars imported into this country in the course of 


a year. 

Roughly speaking, seventy million pounds of 
bread are baked daily for consumption in this 
country. Every one knows how bread is wasted. 
If only half an ounce per pound is thrown away 
in crumbs.and leavings this means that more than 
half a million quartern loaves of a value of nearly 
eleven thousand pounds are wasted every day. 


roken Yearly | 


Wrex Enpina 
Dac. 13, 1913. : 


Half a million quartern loaves weigh two 
million pounds or one thousand short tons. This 
is exactly balf the weight of the Monument. It 
follows that in a year we waste enough bread to 
outweigh 182 Monuments: Or, to put it from 
another point of view, enongh to nine huge 
ships, each the size of the White Star liner 
Olympic. 

Gas is always leaking away. Pipes and taps 
are seldom completely gas tight. One London 
gas company alone loses in this way one hundre 
and ten million cubic feet of coal gas in a year, so 
a director said at a recent meeting. 

That would be sufficient to fill a fleet of th:es 
hundred of the largest size Zeppelin airships. 

Water is wasted even worse than gas. Mains 
sometimes burst, branch pipes frequently. As 
for ene they are often allowed to run or drip all 
night. 

London alone the careless waste of water is 
estimated by the Water Board authorities to 
amount to over twenty million gallons in each 
twenty-four hours. 

One year’s waste water from London’s pipes 
and would fill a lake the size of the Serpen 
tine— is, fifty acres—to a uniform depth of 
just on seven feet or enough to cover the head of 
even the tallest man. 


Hucks fies 


Most Well-known Airmen have 
Highly Strung -—- 


Tam big rieks airmen ran keep their nerves 
continually on edge, and for t reason the 
majority of well-known flyers have somewhat 
erratic temperaments. esultantly, all manner 
of curious fads and beliefs exist at tho 
aerodromes. 

Hucks, for instance, the well-known English 
flyer who recently emulated Pégoud’s feat of flying 


upside down in the air, invariably ascends in his | aloft 


monoplanc with a pair of immaculate spats decorat- 
ing his boots. . 

Evidently he regards these boot decorations as 
mascots, for on the muddicst of days Hucks, with 
his inevitable spats, tramps through the mire in 
the wake of the mechanics pushing his machine 
out to the starting point. 

Grahame-White has a somewhat similar fad. 
Ho makes all his big flights wearing a pair of check 
riding breeches. 

All his big Sying successes were carricd out 
whilst wearing breeches of this hue. He was thus 

rbed during his great London to Manchester 

ight in the race against Paulhan, and it was in a 
pair of check breeches that he flew to victory when he 


ir. Spats 


"Curious Fads—a Result of their 
Temperament, 


secured the Gordon-Bennet Flying Cup for 
ao a short time back. 
is craze for check riding-breeches has affected 
other airmen, too, and one of the best known of 
those who fly in this garb is Bielovucic, the 
Peruvian flyer, who not long back flew across the 
Alps in a Hanriot monoplane. 
On the other hand, several airmen refuse to 
unless accompanied by some shabby relic 
of early flying da: The fact that Beaumont, the 
peg nlbergeh yer, is bd Lag face _— the 
cap he wears when ay ighta, alread 
been commented in We ik 

The late C Cody was perhaps the least 
superstitious of all airmen, but even he disliked goi 
aloft without a shabby old steering wheel ouch 
had accompanied him right through his flying 
career. 

This strange steering device was fixed on the very 
first machine Cody got off the ground on, it figured 
in every machine he built- from that occasion, 
and with it he steered to success the biplane which 
won him the five thousand pound prize in the 
Miliatry Trials last year. One of the most hand- 


some wreaths at his funeral was a perfect model rf 
this strange-looking steering wheel, built up of 
choice flowers. 

Airmen’s fads, however, generally take the form 
of some peculiar emblem, which acts as a mascot 


during their flights. 

Votes, the French flyer, has affixed to his 
speedy racing monoplanes a little portrait of tha 
famous painting of the ‘“Monna Lisa.” With a 
machine thus decorated he recently flew at a speed 
of one hundred and eight miles an hour. 

Naval airmen like carrying a lion’s tooth aloft 
as a mascot—a practice coined by the late Lieutenant 
Parke, who always carried such a mascot during 
his flights, and few men came out of so many 
mishaps unscathed as he. 

Another interesting fad of airmen is thcir aversion 
to flying aeroplanes built on natural stability lines. 
The average flyer dislikes theso machines, and is 
much me ier in one of the tricky racing mono- 
planes, which are completely dopendent on the skill 
of the pilot for their balance. 

In machines designed for natural stabilitv 

the pilot generally has to sit still and wait 
oe is aerial mount to recover itself in dangerous 
situations, and this inaction badly gets on his 
nerves. 

He much prefers to fly an acroplane which answers 
the slightest movement of the controls, and is so 
completely in his power that by his own efforts hs 
can extricate himself from perilous situations. 


Are You your own 


ose “ei 


ManyaValuable ArticleWhich «7s. “}' 
You Have Probably © “ 


Ir you should happen to lose money or other 
valuables from your person in an unaccountable 
fashion, do not at once jump to the conclusion 
that you have been a victim of the light-fingered 
pickpocket. For there are numerous ways in 
which you can lose articles of value whilst 
’ merely carrying out a few everyday move- 
ments. 

For instance, dozens of coins are lost each year 
by a careless habit many people have of fumbling 
in their pockets with gloved hands. 

The glove renders the hand insensible to the 
touch of loose coins, and thus it is the easiest 
thing in the world for stray shillings or sixpences 
to catch against the side of the glove as the hand 
is withdrawn from the trouser pocket and to fall 
unnoticed on the ground. 

Amidst the noise of the modern busy street it 

uires very sharp ears to detect the jingle of a 
coin falling to the ground. 

If you wear a valuable tie-pin, be very care- 
ful how you remove your scarf from your 
neck. 


PP 
Ce 


ickpocket ? 


lok 
You Think Has B Stolen, 
Lost Yourself. amen 


Hundreds of tie-pins must have been lost b 
being dragged from their resting-place throug 
catching in silk or woollen scarf, afterwards 
to fall unnoticed to the ground. 

The s points of a jewelled pin are 
especially liable to catch in the soft material 
of a ecarf. 

Yet the average person carelessly pulls off his 
neck covering without a thought to the safety of 
his tie pin, and when, later on, he finds it 
“pay oes at once jumps to the conclusion that 
he bas been victimised by a thief, 

In mameavat aged fashion many valuable 
rings are lost each year, especially by ladi 
through the careless pulling off of Ca: Not 
many rings fit the finger so perfectly that they 
will not slide off fairly easily. The result is that, 
in removing a tight glove from the hand, a loose 
ring is very likely to be pulled upwards and over 
the finger tip as it is caught by the soft, clinging 
muterial of the glove. 

When you remove your overcoat in the street, 
and carry it over your arm, or carry it out of a 


theatre or picture palace, make sure that you 
= p> valuable papers in the inside breast 
pocke’ 

In slinging a coat over your arm the breast 

ket is naturally turned upside down, so that 
it is very simple for the contents of this pocket to 
slide out on to the ground. 

The heavier the contents the more likely they 
are to fall out of the pocket, so that a bulky note- 
book soon dislodges itself. Dozens of valuable 

apers and even banknotes are lost in this 
ashion each year. 

Don’t keep your cigar or cigarette case in your 
waistcoat pocket if you ure in the habit of stoop- 


"Bor one of these days, whilst you are bend- 
ing over to tie up your tlace or picking some 
object up from the ground, your case will slide 
i aaa out of your pocket and will be 


Nine cases out of ten you might notice this 
article fall, but the tenth you won't, and you 
will find yourself minus a good cigarette 


case. 

Scotland Yard have dozens of cigar and cigar- 
ette cases brought to the lost property office each 
week, ninety per cent. of which were rl toga 
lost by the prevalent habit of carrying suc 
articles in the loose, shallow top pockets of tho 
waistcoat. 


PRIZES OF 


ARE OFFERED ON PAGE G665.' 


PRIZES OF 


£500, £400, £300, £200, £100|£300, £50, £10, 10s., 5s. 


. ARE OFFERED ON PAGE 672. 
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WAKE YOUR 
CHRISTMAS 
MERRY AT HOME 


Entertain your friends 
at Billiards—The En- 
joyment Strengthens as Lhe . _,- 

it Lengthens. WJ S\ ah / Hl 


| 


SEND A SMALL FIRST PAY- 
MENT OF 8/6 TO-DAY—GET 
YOUR TABLE (IN— AND 
BE PROFICIENT WHEN 
CHRISTMAS COMES. 


| re a for December § // 


ment, and fun, Everyone | 
ee ales ot the “Pd no idea I should make so many friends,” says Mrs. Cheerisoul; “ everyone P 
coseston 37 ect seems to be using and raising ‘ Nubolic’ Soap now, and trying for the . 
fr entertaining their visi- ‘Nubolic’ Prizes.’ The ‘Nubolic’ Competitions for December are as follows:— “J 


tors—old, young, sober, 
gay. This roblem ts 
solved. Continuous 
Benuu postcard to-day and stimulating amuse- 
Jor spiendid free ilius- ment can be enjoyed by 
tra:cd Catalogue, allat Bi 


Pleasure that Never Palls 

is assured, and no indoor game bas such charm 
and fascination. Billiards interests players and 
spectators alike. It calls for skill, patience, and 
self-control; and excites realenthusiasm, which 
grows more intenso with practice and the 
acquiring of proficiency. Tho enjoyment 
strengthens as it lengthens, and 


For Every One 


there is always variety 
—eome new shot to 
negotiate—a “ * 


» 


For Girls 


Uspsn 17 Yuans 


This month, girls, we want 
you to write down three 
foot ressors why Nabelic 
Disinfectant Seap should 
always be chosen for Sp 1 

Cleaniug. Prizes awarde 
for the sets of reasons. 


Closes Dec, Slst. 


FIRST PRIZE £5 
Bnd Pr se 


For Boys 


Umpsn 17 Years 


Prises for the best Hand- 
wr ing: Write the sent-nce 
*Nebolic Disiafectant ae 
Safegua-ds Health,’ in in 

on unruled paper SIX 
TIMES, Age and neatress 
will be taken into account. 


Closes Dec, 31st 


Prizes this month for the best 
“last line’ to this’ Limerick’: 
a advice for all those whe deli ht 


eeping home healthy and oright: 
en your scap gext you bay, 
Get Habolic to try, 


eases essnaseneraees seesene + Geaereeeeecesenneseeeeeneae 


Here ia a specimen ‘last line's 
b will coom betes a8 


Write your last line one shert of 
Dee Vat, 


West ded Bitards wil fot A ic a 
= ‘rise 
at. nd die; % Prises ot Ble 


kony young folks 
contentedly wi the 
wholesome influence of 
home. Nor need anyone 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS: 


think tha‘ 
oni ri at M Alleffortsfor the above Competitions to be posted not later than Grand Final Prizes. Write full name and address on beck of 
ards ome Dec. 31, postage prepaid. If more than one effort, send wrappers each effort. Boys and Girls must state ago nex! birthday 
Ow. 


with each and pin all toxether. Address envelope a8 he! and erhvol. If left school, also s'ate date of leaving. 

Send ‘Nubolic’ wrappers (any size) with each effort as The decision of Joseph Watson & Sons Ltd. to be final. No 
follows:— Boys, ONE ; Girls, ONE ; Open to All, THREE, You employee of the Com any my compete. Ifin doubt on any 
may win 2 prize every month; you may also win one of the point, send postcard addressed as below. 


ubolic 


(The ‘ Sweetness and Health’ Soap) 


*Nubolio’ is the best and ae ee form of Health-insuranco that any housewife could wish for. Disease germs, bad 
odours, impuritics of every kind vanish wherevor it is regularly used. Where there are children * Nubolic ’ is priceless. 


At the end of the Monthly Competitions there will be the Final Competitions for 
A £500 House & £100 in Cash (open to all) & £300 in Scholarships (for boys and girls) 
All who enter for uny of the Monthly Competitions may compete for the Grand Final Prizes. 


Nubolic Disinfectant Soap ig sold in three sizes: 4d.; 3id.; 2d. Wrappers from any size accepted. 
‘NUBOLIC’ DEPT... JOSEPH WATSON & SONS LTD.. WHITEHALL SOAP woRKS, LEFDS. 


enjoy. 


ia dont requiro 
-sized tablo to enjoy & good game. 
luley’s of Accrington for the trifling sum of 


8/6 Down 
( and 12 small payments of 8,6, will send cai 
paid to any railway station (at Riley's own ris } 
one of their popular size miniature Bi 
Tables (as here illustrated), measuring G6ft. 4in. 
Abe a 4iu. This table will fit any ordinary- 
ed room, and is so perfectly need and 
proportioned when placed that the best player 
can enjoy a perfect game upon it. 
Seven Gays’ Free Trial 
fe allowed. Yon can play upon the table fora 
week, and if, for some reason you are not 
satished, pack it up, advise Riley's and they 
will have it removed 
free of all cost to 
you. Of course, no one 
evcr sends their Kiley 
Miniature Table back. 
Showing Asamatterof fact, once 
Minature the table is in the bouse, 
Table piuced on Dining and the youngsters have 
Table. seen it (and the elders 
have ankoyes a game)— 
it becomes a fixture and a firm favourite. 

Do not delay. Write to-night. Senda P.O. 
for 8,6 for your first payment, and the table, 
with all accessories, 1 be despatched within 
geven s. There {s no carriage fur you to pay, 
po trouble, no bother, and the secon’l payment 
not due for another mouth. 


eee MENTS 
MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


EVERYTHING BENT PRIVATELY. on FUN FOR SIXPEN Ventril: quist’s D: BTAMMEREES should write for particulars of 
approval, then if eatisfied you pay. monthly. Furs, Throut; fits roof of mouth, aiways inviille, aston Relisbie Home Cure to Kybert turker, 3 Lime Grove, 
Boots, Clothing, Rings, Bracelets, Watches, Clocks, and mystifies; sing like canary, whine like % pays Handaworth, Birmingham, who cured himself. Fees 
Cutlery, Crueta, Gramophones, Sewing Machines, | and imitate birds and bevsts. fd. each, feur for bL-.— moderute. 


t. 22, 1. & | Sydney Benson 'Dept. ‘T).239 Pentonville Rd,.Londun.N. | —; De ee SS 
— TWELVE DAINTY FOUR-FOLD XMAS 


GREETING CARDS, wed with cord, your name 
and address print d to order; wel worth 26 @ dozen, 
Publisher's first cost price tor the t2,with envelo, toft, 
1-; efor 14, or 2 fort @—Hilustrated price lis post 
tree.—Sydney George, George Street, Birmingham. 


CURE DRUNKA: DS SECRETLY.— 
Cheapest, quic-est, must cervun treatment ever dis- 
covered, Free tris] sent privately.—Fleet Drug 208 Co., 
6 Doreet Street, E.C. 

————— 


Riley's have another popular table, the 


“Combine” Billiard & Dining Table 


This table is so arranged, that by simple 
leverage, after dinuer is over the dining table is 
raised to the Billiard level in a quarter of a 
minute. This movement also levels the table to 

ect accuracy. It is really a handsome 


SE 
—_— 5 ES ERTS FE BUOTB.—save nearly So buying Pactory direct. 
HaANDSOM B MEN ore slightly sunburnt. | AGENTS WANTED. Write forliat, particulars. British 

“$unbronze” Fd this tint, irdetectuble, harmless, | Boot Co., 142 Portland Square, Bristol. 
genuine, W1p.—Sunbronze Latoratories, Malden, Surrey. “¢3,000 BTOCK. — be: Genuine sale Cycles, Tyres, 
‘Tubes, ete. Sale lists. — Gortcn’s, Wolverbampton, 


V.—Fonhe 
CHEAPEST HOUSE IN ENGLAND for 
tune eelting ecain. Ladies’ Overalls, Avena. Tos MOUSTACHES FORCED on euoothest fase, 
Jerseys and General Drapery. Write for Catalogue.— | Trial supply id. immediute re-ults. Particulars 1d. 
Cochrane's Co., Victoria Bridge, Manches.cr. stamp.—Spa Chemical 148 Co., 19 Bride Lane, Lundon. 


puchrane’s Co.» vi ere —_————10a | “ZATRST AND BES porate: Eee, ee 
PILES CURED. Sample tube free. Gives| LATEST AND BREST FOUNTAIN PEN. 
tmmediate relief. Tho..vands of testimonials, Seven | - Victoria Mitre" Sclf-Fil ing, fiticd with patent clip. 
duys’ {ree treatment offered to all sufferers.—Send two | Filled in » moment, non-ieaka!.le, continucas tow; nu 

mny stamps for postage to ‘Lombio Depot L, 18 Wells | trouble with sey arwie Filicr. Fitted with l¢carat solid 


YOU CAN EARN I) an beur.—Full particulars 
ofemployment, apply B., 89 Alder-gute Strect, London, 


RHEUMATISM. A home remedy costing for 


any dining-room. "This size can also be secured 
on easy payments, gs, read over 13 or 18 monthr, 
as customers desire. 


Btreet, Oxford Street, London, W. cid nib, indwm pont, British Geke throughout. 
fata ta ae ae EOE EON ¥. ae ‘ed, Post f 1 a= ence cured my long suff ripgs, wher: doct: rs failed. 
FREE on receipt of postcard, full detailed GLOsS YOUR COLLARS!— Kauly done without Foi « ppraval uF money ame sees Kena P. voi for thts pfte toms on orusation.—G. Wolfer, 
illustrated Catalogue of Billiard trouble by using Re DEOKD'S ‘PIGTAIL’ BRAND.” | “gy oan a HAND Su Musurd Road, bon une ee 
BLOAN - DUPLOYAN SHORTHAND = 
PRINTING.-— ) Cards, Billheads,or Memos,2 6; 


Tables, and small or full-sized 
4.3 ues. Aston, Birminghann. 


Handhills, 2%, Samples. 


« 

ES 
LOOM COMPLEX! NCREAM. 
—A delightful refreshing end ora,rant ekin fuod. 


Eample rp ecard.— , Redlord’s, Uverpenl. saves & ore study, «nd produces hignest speed. 
TREB, tatlocsue of emu2ing bankruptcy stock with Irsxon and specimen sent free.—Sloun- 


bargains in Jowellery, clocks, fancy gods, eve. Chris.- | Duployan Te 
bargairescnis at half ordinary prices. —Heason’s, 1° |" porn LONGEST LIPE ond Light must Bright, 


Handboo! 
Duployan Houdquarters, Dept. L., Ramagate. 


Send to-day to E. J. RILEY Ltd., Chester | iver Street, Sirminsme’: Te A nen Oring Howe, Delight {= free | revels Hn ee niyecleania: @ the pores, and pro- 
Work Accrington. MONEY MAKING HOBBY for artistically Tuffo Mantle Co., 12 © wurence Lane, London, ___ | motes the healthy skin condition sv essential to beauty. 

“ : ipelined we, diEY ac woe EDS. Delichet shnu| JAPANESE WIND BELLS.—Send wit this | no.” Cee god yeuera! Pode econ. Saft! Dt 

FICIENCY EA ULLY ILLUSTRATED orcups, | splendid uovelty.—svinus & Co., Murket Drayton. hens, Siemmonth's convincing tial, post, free for 7a 


Loxpox SHowRooms: 147 Aldersgate 
Street, E.C. 


2.-° 72 CHRISTMAS TOYS, 1%; 144,29; pout free, | nent privately if ‘d-sired.— Peach: Bloom Co., 4 Hichisson 
OFS) Edinonton, London, | Roud, Nunhead, Londuns 


ablished at! -) FREE. Send 3d. for postage, et 1 
Piston Stud!o (Dept. 116), 310 Regeot Street, London, w. | —Direct Supply Co. Ange 


The Story of a 

Terrible Fight 

Between Two 
Convicts. 


By 
T. C. BRIDGES, 


Many folk insist that convict dress makes all its 
wearers look exactly alike, but even the most casual 
-by must have been struck by the contrast 
leewsen the two men who, under charge of Assistant- 
Warder Gilray, passed out of the gates of Moorlands 
Prison and turned to the left along the village strect. 
One was a great, heavy, handsome animal, who 
strode ponderously ap with his anny eyes fixed 
upon the ground, while the other was a lig t, actively 
built man, whose spirits, judging by his face, did not 
seem to have suffered severely cven under prison food 
and prison punishment. — 

Tho only point of resemblance between the two was 
that both were growing their hair and beards, thus 
showing that their time was nearly up. But even here 
tho differonce was very marked, for whereas the beard 
of the big man, Colston, was thick and black as a 
raven’s wing, Leer, the other, had a stiff sandy growth 
on chin and lip. 

A hundred yards down the road the little procession 
stopped at. a grecn door set in a solid granite wall. 
Gilray opened it and marshalled his charges into a 
square, desolate-looking garden, in the middle of which 
stood a squat, stone-built house with no pretensions 
whatever to any architectural beauty. 

The threo went round to the ron and the warder 
rang the back-door bell. It was answered by the 
cook, who was fair and plump and still a long way on 
the pleasant side of <9 

“Good afternoon, i Emma,” said Gilray 

litely. ‘‘1’ve brought the chaps to do the bells. 
Br. Helm sent to say the wires were broke.” 

“And broke they might stay so far as I’m con- 
cerned,” said Miss Emma, with a good-natured smile. 
“Not that the doctor uses them overmuch. I'll say 
that for him. 

“But come along in,” she continued. ‘‘ And you 
men wipo your feet well on the mat. I don’t want 
half the garden brought into my kitchen just after I’ve 
scrubbed it.” 

The kitchen was warm and enug, a delicious contrast 
to the bleak November air outside. A bright fire 
burnt in the well-polished range, and rich smells of 
cooking made the mouths of both the prisoners water. 

The bells, the old-fashioned sort, hung in a row 
above the kitchen door. 

“Which of them is wrong, Miss Emma?” asked 
Gilray. ‘ If you'll just show me I'll set the men to 
work.” 

“It’s the dining-room and the study,” explained 
the cook. ‘* They won't neither of them ring. Come 
along this way, and I'll show you.” 

She took them through into the front of the house. 
It was plain that Dr. Helm, though a bachelor, believed 
in comfort, for the rooms were extremcly well 
furnished and carpeted, and somo good prints and 
paintings hung on tho walls. 

Pulls at the handles of the two bells in question 
elicited no response, and Gilray turned to Leer, 

“What's wrong, d’ye think ? ** he asked. 

“Wires is broke, sure enough, sir,’ answered Leer 
cheerfully. ‘* Rusted through, most like. It'll mean 
taking up some o’ the fioor boards.” 

“Well, g ahead and don't make more mess than 
you can help.” 

Leer laid down his bag of tools and set to work in 
most business-like fashion. Colston stood by with a 
&ow! on his heavy face. 

In a minute or two Leer had the plate and handle 
off, and announced that the wire ran up under the 
flooring of the room above. 

“Can they go up, Miss Emma?” asked Gilray of 
the cook. 

“ Yes, it’s the spare room; they won't do no harm 
there.”” 

There was no carpet on the floor of the spare room, 
one the two lags set to work at once to take up the 


“ Do you think they'll be all right here ? ” w’ 
the cook in Gilray’s ear. ‘I mean if you was to come 
down for a minute.” 

“* Bless you, yes, miss,” answered Gilray, beaming. 
“They’ro both due to go out next month. They 
won't play the fool.” 

He turned to the men. 

“ You go right on with your work. I'll be back in 
a minute.” 

Hammer in band, Leer straightened his back and 
listened to tho footsteps on the stairs. 

“Gilray knows a good thing when he sees it,” he 


remarked, with a grin. ‘ Lumme, I could do with a 
drop o’ beer mayeele Well, it won't be so long afore 
I gets it.” 

e I'll havo it before you,”’ answered Colston. “I'll 
have my Christmas dinner outside, and that’s more 
than you will.” 

“ And rotten unfair, toot’ retorted Leer sharply. 
“"Twasn't my fault as I lost that fourteen days 
romission.”’ 

“Lose it you did, anyways,’ said Colston, who 
seemed to take an ugly pleasure in tormenting the 
other. ‘‘So I'll get home a fortnight afore you. , 

“Wot d’ye mean by that?” deman Leer. 
“Wot d’ye mean by that? You're not a-going to 
play me another dirty trick like you did over that 
there ching business ? "’ 

A gleam of savagery crosséd Colston’s heavy, hand- 
some face. 

* Bah, you fool! I’m going to spend my Christmas 
at Leeman’s—that’s what I'm going to do.” 

Leer drew his breath quickly. 

** You wouldn't dare?” 

“Dare? Of course I'd dare. I'm going straight 
from here to Cowlands as soon as I get out. I'll cat 
my Christmas dinner at Loeman’s, and I'll marry 
Chrissy Bain afore over you gots your ticket.” 

Leer’s face wont suddenly white and pinched. 

“Marry Chrissy ?”’ he repeated. ‘* Why, you fool, 
what do you think she'd be saying to yout She 
knows it was you as killed Keeper Hobbs. ‘ 

“Oh, no, she don’t. She knows it was done atween 
us, and she’s going to think it was you. See?” 

Conscious of his giant strength, he stood staring 
down at tho smaller man with a grin of malicious 
triumph. 

Leer’s eyes gleamed, his hand tightened on the 
hammer handle. 

Another moment, and he would have hurled himself 
at Colston, when, in the nick of time, the door was 
pushed open. 

“Now, then, you chaps, haven't you finished ?’’ 
came Gilray’s voice. 

It was Colston who answered. 

“We've just found the break, sir. Leer’s a-going 
to reed it.” ‘i -_ ei 

“Hurry up, then!” said the unsuspecti: ilray. 
“ There's Mug tices one to do yet, and ie se half- 
Lea ten already. Here, Colston, you come along 

own with mo, and see about the dining-room bell 
whilo Leer finishes this job.” 

Left to himself, Leer remained quite still for several 
seconds, He was breathing hard, and a pulse in his 
forehead throbbed heavily. 

“The hound!’’ he muttered, clenc his fist. 
“The low hound! I never thought he’d dare go 
back to Cowlands. And if ho does he'll poison them 
all against me. If I could only get loose afore him!” 

For a few moments he contemplated escape, but he 
knew that he would be recaptured and would lose 
the remission which he had gained, a matter of 
six months. 

He pulled himself together and resumed his work. 
But while his nimbfe fingers were busy joining up the 
broken wire, his brain was busier still groping for any 
pombe plan for warning Chrissy Bain and defeating 

ton. 

He was nailing down the boards which had becn 
lifted when Gilray appeared again. 

* What about 


“I've just finished, sir,’’ said Leer. 
the other wire ?”’ 

** Colston says it’s under the floor of the doctor's 
bedroom across the passage,’ answered the warder. 
“ Tl show you.” 

The doctor’s bedroom floor was covered with a 
thick ae which had to be lifted to get at the 
boards. It was an Bijele eg for one man, and 
Gilray good-naturedly i Leer to move the 
furniture and roll it back. 

This took some minutes ; then, setting Leer to work to 
raise the boards, Gilray hufried down to look after 


his other charge. 
Gilray was, of course, breaking all sorts of regulations 
in permitting his men to work in two separate rooms, 


but rules are often relaxed in the case of good conduct 
men, ng tog those whose term is ly up. 

Leer just levered up the firat board when he 
heard something which made him leap to his feet in 


@ tremendous hurry. 

“Tl do it my own way or not at all. I don't want 
any back talk from no screw!” came a savage 
voice from below. It was Colston's. 

Hardly able to believe his ears, Leer stood for a 
second etill as a statue. 

“ Are you crazy, Colston?’ came Gilray’s amazed 
reply. 

Oty soon show you whether I’m crazy or not!” 
retorted Colston furiously. 

There was a quick rush of feet, followed by a 
thud that shook the whole house, Then a oud 
scream from @ woman. ; 

Hammer in hand, Leer went dowstairs three steps 
ata time. The dining-room door, which faced him, 
was wide open. Just inside stood Emma, the cook, 
white and ing. In the middle of the floor Gilray 
lay flat upon the floor with Colston on top of him. 

The warder sccmed half stunned, but was atill 
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clinging obstinately to his carbine, which Colston waa 
endcavouring to wrench from hi 

Colston’s face was crimson, his eyes glowed li: 
those of a wild beast. 

Emma heard Leer coming, and whirled round. 

“Ob, save him! Save him!” she screamed. 
“There'll be murder done.”’ 

If the woman had bad sense enough to hold her 
tongue Leer might have managed to catch Colston 
unawares, As it was he heard her, and, with a mighty 
effort, tore the rifle from Gilray’s bands and flung it 
to his shoulder. 

For a second Leer 
in the line of fire. 
gurgling cry and colla 


used. The woman was exactly 
ut at that moment she uttered a 
in a heap on the floor. 
As sho fell Leer pped his head and charged 
straight at Colston. 


here was a crash as Colston pulled the trigger—a 
crash which sounded like thunder in the contineJ 
8 Leer felt as though a giant's fist had struck 
him in the left shoulder, and the shock was followei 
by # pang of red-hot agony. 

But it did not stop him. His brain was filled with 
tho one overmastering desire to get even with his 
enemy, and before Colston could club the riile Levr 
was at him and struck desperately with his hammer. 

Colston flung up the rifle to protect his head. Tho 
steel head of the hammer crashed upon the knuchlcs 
of his right hand, smashing the bone to pulp. 

With a hideous yell he dropped the rifle an/l 
staggered back a couple of ste Refore be cou! 
recover himself Leer struck again, and this time tho 
hammer reached the brute’s hcad, and down he went. 

“ You'd Chrissy, would you?” said Leer 
thickly. For a moment he s swaying like a 
drunken man, then all the strength went out of him, 
and he toppled over and fell upon the blood-stained 
ner alongside Colston. 

y this time Gilray had climbed shakily to his fect. 
He droppzd on his knees beside Lecr, and began 
doing what he could to stuunch tho blood that was 
pouring from a nasty wound in the man’s shoulder. 

It was so that Dr. Helm found him when he came 
rushing in a moment later. He had heard the shot 
just as he loft the prison gate, and had como the rest 
of the way at top s 

“Colston shot bim,” said Gilray in answer to the 
aay hasty question. “It was my fault, sir. 

“* Never mind, now,” cnt in the doctor. ‘ You can 
tell me lator. Help me lift hi:n on to tho sofa.” 

“It’s all right,” he said presently, after ho had 
examined the wound. ‘ Thero’s no great harm done. 
He's only fainted from loss of blood. Give me some 
lint from that bag, and get some cold water and throw 
it in Emma's face.” 

While Gilray brought the cook round the doctor 
quickly strap; up Leer’s wound, then turned his 
attention to Colston. : 

“Why, the man reeks of spirits!’ he exclaimed as 
he bent over him. . 

“I know, sir. He got at your whisky bottle,” said 


Gilray. 

Dr Helm hardly hoard this confession. 

“Go and get an ambulance, Gilray; I must bave 
this man in hospital. 1 shall have to operate at once 
if 1 am to savo his life.” 

Presently Leer found himself in a comfortable bcd 
in the prison infirmary. He saw Colston carried past 
into the operating theatre. Then came a long sileuce. 

At last the man was brought back and laid in the 
bed next him. Colston’s head was a mass of bandages 
and his face a dreadful livid hue. 

“Is he done in?” he asked of the orderly. 

“Not yet; but he’s pretty near it,” was the reply. 

Leer had a vague idea that he ought to be sorry, 
yet somehow he could not bring himself to any feeling 
of the kind. If anything, be was glad. It was some- 
thing to think that, if Chrissy Bain was out of his own 
reach, at any rate she was safe from Colston. Aad, 
being very weak from loss of blood, he presently 
dropped off into a sound eleop. 

© was wakened by # sound of voices. He opencd 
his oyes. : 

Two men were standing over Colston’s bed. Leer’s 
heart beat a little more quickly as he recognised them 
for Dr. Helm and Colonel Peyton, the Governor. 

Colonel Peyton had a notebook in his hand, and 
was writing rapidly. Colston was speaking in a voice 
so weak that it was the merest whisper; so weak, 
indoed, that Leer only caught a word here and there. 
But what he did hear made the blood throb to his 
head, for he realised that Colston was making his 
dying deposition, that he was confessing that it was 
he and not Leer who had struck the fatal blow which 
felled Kee Hobbs. The murmur ceased, the 
Governor closed his notebook and went away. The 
dootor only remained behind. 

° e 


Colston did not die. He hovered at death's door 
for some days, but in the end led through. 
before he left his Leer had received a 
pardon, and, aided by a capital testimonial from the 
Governor, got good work Canada, where, before 
another Christmas comes, he hopes to have madv 
home for his wife, once Chrissy Bain 


Sehind the scenes at Drury Lane described by Mr. Arthur Collins. See the Christmas 
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He brings Clamico Lily Caramels with him. 
They're always a favourite. Made of delicious 
cream and sugar and almonds with a coating 
of lovely chocolate. 


CLARNICO Lily Caramels 


Ask for the New Chocolated Ones. Your guarantee is 
tke name “Clarnico” on the bottom of each caramel. 


Made by Clarke, Nickolls & Coombs, Ltd., London. 


Get some to-day. 


NO MORE 
ASTHMA 


Every Asthma 
sufferer should #* 
know that Potter's im 
Asthma Cure gives 3 


instant relief. The i 
moment you inhale ee , 
it the strangling 
coughing stops, | 
and youcan breathe 7 
easily. ws 

& x . 
POTTER'S ~<a 


Asthma Cure 
is the best vemedy 
for bronchitis of 
children. Have you been amartyr 
toasthma and bronchitis for years ? 
If so, kecp a tin handy and use 
when i Attacks will be 
preven' and peaceful sleep 
ensured, So that you may prove 
its value, accept Free Trial at once, 
Fill up form and receive Free Trial of 
Potter's Asthma Cure, and a litle 
book “Are you Asthmatic ?” Tells 
all about the cause, prevention and 
cure of asthma and bronchitis. 
Potter’s Asthma Cure is supplied by all 
chemists, herbalists and stores for il- 


ign this Form To-day 
To Potter & Clarke, Ltd., Artillery 

London, E. Please send 
Free Trial of Potter's Asthma Cure. 


Pearoon’s Weekly, 


_ —_— ——_ 
BROOKS’ NEW CURE 
Brooks’ Appliance. New FOR 
disco ery. Wonerful. No 
obnoxious <prings oF ne. 
Automatic Alr Cushions. 
Binds and draws the 
broken parts together as 
you would a broken limb. W 
No salves, No lies. 
Durable, Cheap. 


SENT ON TRIAL. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 
BROOKS APPLIANCE COMPANY 


738 Bank Bulldiags Kioxsway. LONDON. W.C. 


If You Want 
Plenty of Jollity, 
Fun and Frivolity, 
Presents to Make, 
Goodies to Bake— 
BUY THE 

Xmas 

Double 


asmaa eteeete Rianee (een Beall oe Lino Direct, save Dealers’ Profits. | A.B.C. GUIDE to STOCK EXCHANGE. 


Method), 80 words per minute in one month jaath Kditi 
guaranteed. Handbook and Lesson FREE.— 90 square yards of Cork Lino, Stock E gph ly 
SHORTHAND ASSOOIATION (only address), 00 good quality. for 30/ az plained, oie rf Foe reg ay ‘on 


ee 45 
Holborn Hall, London,W.0. Esta 0 years, aroare reres of Oost Edme, bet account with limited risks. How to avoid 
c Paid Broker’s commissions, Contains highest and 


lowest sales for last 15 years. Gratis from 


PU ARROW, GRA 
HAM : 
29 Bank Street, Manc' utae 


A WONDERFUL BARGAIN 


A 3 GUINEA SOLID GOLD 
WRISTLET WATCH FOR £1 


Sent Post Paid for 2/- Deposit Only. To all Approved Customers. 
The Balance Payable at 2/- Per Month, After Receipt of the Watch. 


FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY. 


THE BRITISH SUPPLY STORES, the noted merchants of 
have decided to place before the public a limited number igh Relat 1 res iy 
Wristlet Watches, at the specia bargain price of £1, and, furthermore, in order to saver 
their name and goods through the Kingdom, and also to enable everyone to come into coment 
these beautiful Watches, THE BRITISH SUPPLY STORES will send came, post paid and insured 
to any part of the world, to all approved orders, upon the First Payment of 2/-, the balance of 
18/- may be paid by instalments of 2/- per Month, after receipt of the Watch 

This offer should ae our confidence that you will be satisfied with this greut bar ain, as we 
allow you to enjoy the use of this splendid Watch whilst paying for same by small sastalmenta. 


SS 
Btudy the Advertisements and when per wi 
writing to advertisers mention “ P.W.” West Ardaley Line Co., ar. Waketleld. 


Deposit & 


Monthly 


These Watches are beautifully made and finished in 9-ct. Real Gold Cases, Government hall- 
marked. ‘lhe movements are fully jewelled, and have the latest improvemeuts, ivory dials, go.d 
hands, splendid timekeepers. A signed warranty for ten years is given with Watch. 
The straps can be had in any shade of leather. Send your order on the coupon below, enclosing a 
Postal Order for 2/-, and secure at once. We send it carefully packed and insured, 
post paid to your door. A handsome present is sent in addition, if full cash is remitted. 


COUPON. 


To THE BRITISH SUPPLY STORES, 
21 CANNON STBEE', MANCHESTER. 


DO NOT DELAY, SEND YOUR 
ORDER NOW, 8s this special offer is only 
for a limited time, and you may miss tho 
greatest burguin of your lifetime. A 
pumber of these watches will be syecially 
reserved and the time extended for Foreigu 
and Colonial orders. 

You w ll run no risk with these Watches, 
as we fully guaran @e every Watch to be & 
splendid timekeeper, and give a Signed 
for 10 Years. We also 
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Dear Sirs, 

I wish to avail myself of your special offer, and herewith enclose a deposit 
of 2/- for one Guld Wristlet atch as advertised. I promise to uy the balanco 
of 18/- by regular instalments of 2/- per mouth, the watch to be sent post puid 
and incured to the address below. 


arran . 
bd hog refund your cash in full if NAME ....ccceee cetseereree ste ane 
the Watch is not exac ly as ele 
FILL UP THIS COUPON NOW ADDRESS osccssccsscssonse-sssesece seasecansanscnesseneese anes serogsesrsencesgonncesecsoeaoreee 


an send at once, together with a Postal (in full) 
Order for 2/-._ Lf the number of Wat: hes we 
have reserved for advertising is exhausted 
dy the time your Par us, we will please mention Pearson's Weekly. 


refund your deposi 


The coupon may te copied, and the order given on 8 sheet “of ‘plain paper, but 


as. or 


os 


ae Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement.  . Dred ie 
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CHARMING STYLES | GRAVES MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF FINE QAULITY | ELEGANT FASHIONS 
IN LADIES’ COATS | Sotpere rien cass conrsret me logue Preaas | IN SMART COSTUMES 


Every Lady chould cecore cur Delivered carriage paid 
dhplay of New Model Coats | 9 *27ored orien for 
and Paletots, speciaily designed io equal month!y pay- 
and mae for present wear, All prtistyoplnesdl ale — 
the most fashionable and graceful in & Ca h Discount 
styles have been included, and many 3.G.GRAVES Lia 
g@ew and attractive features which GHEFFIELD. 

are exclusive to 


Ow garments are 


tines Melodeene.Fistes. patterns of the most tasteful and be 


ths for 
all kinds of Brass Instru- coming cio! 
ments, Pianos, Organa. present wear, Our 


desert! ments, the 
futp _deveribed H EXQ BEAUTY AND FINISH Garment, and 
and illustrated im C OICE FURS OF VISITE 108 
our list. All the Tt is a mistake te assume WH DELIVER to at te judge the quality, 
favourite cloths that really goed quality Furs carvings appearance and finish 
‘ are mot vbtainable exept FROM paid to destination. any set | of the material, The prices range 
in a treat variety at ridicutousty high prices. selected (rom the Caialotue, | 6 94) te BOI and we 
of popular shades & mater of fact, The on receipt of a smail payment 
tastefully cut and designed. and Graves Display ef Gens. eow. Balance ia equal | deliver any costume carriage paid 
ine High-grade Furs this monthly payments if you | to approved orders ‘for Si- with 
offered at prices from 18/- to 5B/- season not only surpasses ali NOW are cotrely satised after | oye the tainnce Neing ‘parable ‘in 
on our well knows convenient previoua showings both as coreiul examination le your e 
Terms of Easy Monthiy Payments. to quality and quantity, but ewe home The fullest equal monthly payments if you are 
‘You should seed a Postcard at once | 10 in the extremely close- aporeval ts allowed and if J entirety satisfied with the Fit, Quality, 
ow: (ous catalogue and patterns prlermehedicedly ~ Ped yes ee 5 and Value after you have fully 
aces been len- 
We deliver any garment to approved ‘Siena “the whote of rour | CSamined the Costume and tried it ca 
of n t money. Send small paywent im your own home. If you are in any 
rey eee wow, sad secure delivery of I way disappointed we will immediately 
‘with order, the balance being pay- @ beautiful Set of Pura ‘“ Prec 
abte io rmall monthly payments if You eccd be under ao | "efund whole your money. 


you are entirely satisied with Fit, 
Quality, Styie, and Finish, after full 


| 
lf 
rt 


Send fer Patterns to-day. 


quali and value, and You will be surprised to find how easy 
examination in your owe home. decide te hosp the Pum It is to dress in good taste if you avail 
SEND FOR PATTERNS TO-DAY. yourself of our convenient Easy 
In yourown interests 
d. @. GRAVES. Ltd. pend a Powcard for our Payment Terms or Cash Discount. > 
jae re 
SHEFFIBLD. ukows seu bow pou aay d.@ GRAVES Ltd. 
enjoy the comfort and luzary SHEFFIELD. 
of weariug Furs of undeniad' 


GRAVES RELIABLE FOOTWEAR 


Seod a Post Card for ous Handsomety Mlustraied 
Album of High-Grade Footwear. This: book 
contains photographs of an extensive selection of 
Boots and Shes of undeniabie quality. all made 
on hygienic rrincipies and guaranteed to give satis 
to Fit, Wear and appearance. 

'@ Deliver Footwear carriage paid 

to all approved orders on receipt of 
small payment now. Balance In 
@onthly payments if satisfactory, 


J. G@ GRAVES LrD. SHEFFIELD. 


Stetson“ | GENUINE STAFFORDSHIRE CHINA. 


Our new Cataiogue of Glass and China Ware shows the chowest and 

Write snd ask for prettiest: Dinner and Tea Services one could wish to see. alsu erace- 
Far Catalogue, ful designe in 1uilet andTrinket Seta, Clock Sets, and a large variety 

Of useful and ornamental ware, all marked 
atkeenty competitive pc es,and deiivered 
Carriage paid to approved orders for small 
eayment mow, and balauce im caual 
> Monthly sayments if you are entirely 
satished after examination in your home. 


J. G. GRAVES Lrv. SHEFFIELD. 


GLINCHER Sxsv"renus at casn rmrces TYRES 


Beaded edge. Sizes: 26219: 28218; 
20 a1; 28218: 26218; 28218 Price, 
Cover and Tube, 13/- 2/3 Monthiy. 


A Cover 
aad T IT. 2 oe 2/10 Moathty, 


@ DESSERT Poans 
@ Tastes Poane @DessERT spoons 
© Deseceay anives © TEA SPOONS 1 GALT 6PCONn § Jam ePoon 

1 8 O-1N SHEPVIELD FORGED DOUGLE SHEAR STEEL CARVERS, IVORETTS HANDLES, 


Le A 


MM ft 


THE GRAVES 42/- SUITS EXACTLY 
TO YOUR MEASURES 


IT PAYB in every walk of life tobe we'l dressed. A smart 
gentlemanly Sult puts heart into a man and, gives him comfidence 
fo himself It ts mistaken economy to negiect your appearance 
for ¢ wet) Qeared man can command respect in business affairs, 
ard win for biaself the esteem and regard of bis friends. 


Por a Payment of 6/- now we deliver the 
Suit to approved orders, and if you are entirely 
satished with Fit, Sty'e. Quality and Finish, the 
batance is payable in Monthly Payments of @/., 
Money back if you are disappoinled. 
Write for Patterna A Post Card will 
bring you per return the Anest display of Cloth 
Samples ever submitted at the price, and these 
cuttngs from the cloth lengths which we arc 
now making up at 35/- and 42/- wil! enable you to judge of the 
excellence of the materials we are using and the undoubred 
superiority of design which characterises our cloths and commands 
the approval of even the most fasidious customer, TWEeEDS, 
Cuzviots. Worsted SERGES. PLAIN BLACE AND BLve VicuuNas, 
and a spe@ndid line im hard wearing YORKSHIRE SUITINGS im 
various designs. 


GRAVES ‘DREADNOUGHT OVERCOATS 


EXACTLY TO YOUR MEASURES. 


THE GRAVES WORLD'S BEST CYCLES 


WE DELIVER the Graves ‘Speed King’ Modele de Lure 
exactly to srecincation (Lady's or Gent's) carriage paid to all approved 
orders for 10/- NOW. and Easy Monthiy Payments atter delivery enti 
the account is cleared, if you are entirely delighted and satished 
with the machine after the fullest examination at your ows dome, 


REYNOLD’S WELDLESS STEEL TUBING, DUNLOP 
FIRST GRADE TYRES, PHILLIPS YOKE AND MINGR 
BRAKES, STURMEY-ARCHER 3-SPEED GEAR, HANS 
RZNOLD ROLLER CHAIN, BRCOKS PLATED SPRING 
SAODLE, WILLIAMS PATENT CHAIN WHEEL, WILLIAMS 
LATEST PATENT CRANKS, HOFFMANNS’ STEEL 
BALLS, DOVER MANDLE GRIPS AND LEVER TIPS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE A Post Card 
will bring per return our handsome Cycle Catalogue which exhibits = full 
rante of Ladies’ and Gent's ‘All Weather’ Models with detailed specific. 
ious. and tull particulars of our convenient easy payment system, 
‘Wherever you live yuu may prot by ear Trade challengtag 
Offer, and enjoy the convenience of our easy purchase terma It costs 
you nothing to secure this interesting and practical book, 9Write Bow 


3. @ GRAVES Lté: SHEFFIELD 


Delivered Carriage Paid to approved orders 
for GB/- now, balance tn equal monthly payments 
\f you are eatirety satished with etyle, Gt. qualty, 
and faish. Money back if you are disappointed. 


GRAVES SUITS are for men of al! ages; if you have preferences 
and ideas of your own as to how you |.ke your cluthes making. 
tdaply tell us when sending your order and your wishes wiil 
have our carefu! attention. 


Phaase state if Light or Dark Patterns are preferred, 
d. G. GRAVES Lro. SHEFFIELD. 


will be convinced of their superiority. You will Gnd that ai! tastes 
have been consulted, and ali preterences duty provided (os. and 
‘with your order, you can rely oo us 


J. G. GRAVES Lro. SHEFFIELD. 


NoGoals. No Entry Fee. You may 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 


On the entry form opposite you will find the 
mames of the clubs taking part in matches 
to be played on Saturday, Dec. 20th. 

You have first of all to make yourself 
acquainted with the records and capabilities 
of the various clubs, and decide in each case 
which club you think will win. Then draw a 
line in ink through the name of the club 
which you believe will lose. If, in your opinion, 
any of the matches will result in a draw, then 
leave in names of both teams. 

This Football Skill Competition has been devised for 
the amusement of the many tens of thousands of our 
readers who take a keen interest in Association Foot- 
ball and to enable them to put their knowle 


to 
good account. The prizes offered are enumerated above 
and the task set enables competitors to display their ekill 


ore, 
their football ekill and knowledge to 
rents them to send in more 
ey consider it necessary. 
Any number of persons can inclose their coupons in one 
envelope, provided the proper amount of postage is affixed. 


CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS 
MUST COMP 


e 

1, The names of the teams which you believe will lose 
must be crossed out. Where you forecast a draw 
don’t croes out either. 

8. Names and addresses must be written in ink in the 
space vided. Typewriting and blacklead pencil 
cannot be accepted. 

8. When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out 


@ fullest extent we 
one cntry form where 


£300 fii MIDDLES 


FOOTER FACTS AND FANGIES. 


CF A Tale of Transfers Between North , 
and South. 


Tur home clubs in the three leading Leagues, on the 
fourth Saturday in November, again obtained a very 
large percentage of victories. They were able to avoid 
defeat in all cases except four. Oldham Athletic Bradford, 
Portsmouth, and Watford were the successful visiting 
teams. 

Oldham’s victory at Derby and Portsmouth’s win at 
Cardiff were expected, but the victories of Bradford over 
Barnsley and Watford over Southampton were tho only 
real surprises of the day. This was not only Bradford's 
firet win at Barnsley, but the first timo they have been 
able to notch a goul there since 1908. 

A Tale of Transfers. 

The transfer of George Utley from Barnsley to 
Bheffield United has caused qnite a lot of comment, and 
all kinds of rumours have been flying about concer ning the 
transaction. On the face of it, it is onl natural that 
suspicion should arise, for it is not every footballer who 
would accept an ‘“‘ Irishman’s rise,”’ and play for a new 
club at 10s. per week less than he was receiving from his 
old club, plus a five yeara’ agrecment and a substantial 
guaranteed benefit. 

It is assumed that Sheffield United paid £2,000 for the 
transfer of Utley, and that the Barnsley directorate put 
that sum upon him asa bar to his leuving Barnsley, and 
they were very much surprised when Sheffield United 
not only raised no objection to the amount, but accepted 
the offer right away. 

These are tho days of big transfer fces, and some 


people are astonished at the amount of money which 
ebanges hands over what they are pleased to characterise 
as" dealing in human flesh and blood.” 


and close on £850 was 


FOR 
19 CORRECT RESULTS. 
£100. 


and place it in an envelope addressed to the Editor of 
Pp SON’S WEEKLY, Henrietta ae ru 
e. 


phes coe your envelope ‘‘ Football 


4 Competitors may send in as many entry forms as they 
ns ve 
one én’ elope, 


6. The prize of 2500 will be awarded to the competitor 


containing nineteen correct results. 
Se meee ee 
o the competitor sen a centainin; 

eighteen correct results, Bbould thie prize not ef 
carried off, £200 will be paid to the competitor 
sending in a coupon containing seventeen correct 
results. In the event of this prize not being won, 
fhe sum of @100 will be awarded to the competitor 


sending in a coupon ceataining sixteen correct results, 
er the most ee! correct coupon. In the event of 
ties in any one of the above offers, the amount of the 
prize will be nee divided amon, successful 
competitors. Only one of these prizes, whatever the 
amount, will be paid. 


6. Tho Editor of PEARSON'S WEEKLY will accept 
no responsibility in regard to the loss or non delivery 
of any attempt submitted, and proof of posting i 
not be accepted as proof of receipt. 

7, The Editor of PEARSON'S WEEKLY does not 
assume any responsibility for any alterations that may 
be made in the fixtures given in the entry form. 

8, Nocorrespondence will be entered into in connection 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 

9, The published decision is final, and competitors may 
enter on this understanding only, 


No coupon bearing an address in Scotland will be 
eligible for this competition. 


Closing Date/FRIDAY, DECEMBER 19th. 


10. 


But if it pays aclub to undertake these enormous risks 


—and they are enormous, for a player may be erocked in 
the first mnch he plays—we cannot see that there is any- 
thing to make a fuss about. 


If Tom Logan and Danny Shea were worth £2,000 


each to Chelsea and Blackburn Rovers respectively there 
is little doubt that George Utle th 
is well worth all that Sheffield 


will also prove at he 
nited has paid for him. 
After all, a club is not going to pay £2,000 for a player 


uuless he is going to be a good draw,”’ and on this score 
Sheftield United are 
fel for a crowd of about 30,000 turned out at Bramall 


to be congratulated on their enter- 


ne to see Utley play his first game for his new club, 
taken as gate money. He played 


a very clover gamo, and was chiefly instramental in 


preventing Manchester United from scoring. 


Utley is an ideal footballer, and a man anyone can 
respect. He hasa capital turn of speed, and is fair and 
fearless in his tackling, and should prove of immense 
value, both in defence and in attack, to his new club. 
Another “‘Youngster”’ for the North— 

When a youngster has made yond in Southern football 
it is “all Lombard Street to a China orange’’ that it will 
not be long before a Northern club captures him. Thero 
have been many cases in the past, but the latest to travel 
North is H. Hanney, of Reading. He is a most able 
player, and will soon become a favourite with the patrons 
of Manchester City. Hannoy, in his amateur days, played 
againet Ilolland and Belgium, ani also took part in the 
Olympic Games. 

—and Another “‘Veteran”’ jor the South. 

While Northern clubs are assiduously capturing young 
players, Southern managers show a decided preferonce for 
the ‘old uns.” Ifa class ‘‘ veteran’’ is on the transfer 
list, it is any odds on him coming South. Benson, from 
Sheffield United, who has joined Woolwich Arsenal, is the 
latezt Southern “capture.” Tho Gunvers, earlier in the 
season, ulso signe] on Rutherford, from Newcastle United. 
Both men have Leen playing to -thali for, perhap-, more 


FoR 
18 CORRECT RESULTS. 


Below, you will find a list of matches taking place on Saturday, 
correctly we will award the splendid prize of £6500. 
the prize of £400 will be awarded to the competitor— 
Should this prize not be won, the sum of £300 will be 
containing elghteen correct results. Again, should this prize not be carried off, the 
containing seventeen correct results. in the unlikely 


BIG FOOTBALL PRIZES OFFERED THIS WEEK. 


£200 
510 


fee 
zig connect RESULTS, 
e@rapen. 


in the event of a 


awarded 


containing sixteen 


Send as Many Attempts as You Like. 


PEARSON'S FOOTBALL CONTEST.—No. 16 


Matches to be played on Saturday, Dec. 20th 
Cross out which you consider will be the losing club, 
Yor a draw don’t cross out either. 


Blackburn Rovers (0) v. Manchester United (0) 
Derby County (2) v. Newcastle United (1) 
Everton (1) v. Chelsea (0) 
Manchester City (—)__-v. Preston North End -) 
Middlesbrough (1) v. Aston Villa (1) 
Sunderland (1) v. Oldham Athletic (1) 


West Bromwich A. (2) v. Bolton Wanderers (2) 
Barnsley (2) v. Hull City (4) 
Birmingham (2) v. Leeds City (2) 
Blackpool (0) v. Bradford (2) 

Bury (1) vy. Wolverhampton W. (0) 
Fulham (0) v. Bristol City (0) 
Grimsby Town ({) v. Clapton Orient (2) 
Lincoln City (—) v. Notts County (—) 
Bristol Rovers (1) v, Exeter City (1) 


Plymouth Arcyle (1) 
Queen’s Park R. (2) 
Reading (1) 


v. Brighton and Hove (0) 
v. Watford (0) 
v. Northampton (0) 
Southampton (—) v. Southend United (—) 
West Ham United (2) v. Portsmouth (1) 
Matches take place on the ground 
of the first-named club. 

Lagree to abide by the decision published in ** Pearson's 
Weekly,” and to accept it as Anal, and I enter only on 
this understanding, and 1 agree to abide by the conditivns 
printed in “ Pearson's Week! y" 


Signature.....reeceeres aT EA ENTE REN NERO ocienee ieee 
Address......- 


The figures which follow the names of the clubs denote 
the number of goals scored in the corresponding match 
last season. here no Apres are given the clubs did 
{ not meet, 3 


Af er you've filled up y 


your Football 
Coupon above turn to page 672 and 
win a “Middles” prize. 


years than they care to remember, and while the old, 
experienced pluyer may be an asset sometimes, it is possibly 
to have too much of a good thing. 

The Fight at the Bottom of the Ladder. 

One of the best matches on December 20:b will be the 
engagement at Hyde Road, Manchester, between Man- 
chester City and Presten North End. Both 
teams will strive their utterino-t for a win, and, as they 
are occupying the two lowest positions in the table, may 
be expected iat in ali they know ia order to escape the 
danger sone. The “ Citizens” have at last collected the 
maxiinum number of points from a home engagement, 
defeating Chelsea by the odd goal. Preston, on the 
other hand, have a worse record, for on this occasion 
they are the visiting team, and they have only scored ono 
goal away from Deepdale thie season. Still, for all that, 
it will be no walk-over for Manchester City when they 
entertain the Preston Northenders. 


Clapton Orient at Grimsby. 

Grimsby, as we pointed out before, are a diiticult lot to 
got the better of on their own ground, but Clapton Orient 
defeated them last year, and it should not be beyond the 
Orient’s power to do so again. It would not be surpris- 
ing, however, if the game ended in a draw, as the “Os’’ 
have taken part in six matches without scoring at all. 
On the other hand, seven teams have been unable to ecors 
against them. Intwelve games the ** Orientals’ baveoniy 
had seven goals scored against them—a figure which speal. « 
for the reliability of their goalkeeper. Hagall is one of 
the best goalkeepers in the South, aud he has let fewer 
shots, so far pass into goal than any other goalkeeper in 
the three leading Leagues, 


RESULT of FOOTBALL CONTEST No. 12 
Matches piayed on Saturday, Nov. 22n:), 


In this contest tho prize of £100 bas been won h- 
J. W. Crow r, 64 Gloucester Kd., Newsham Pk., Livev- 


i pool, whose coupea contained sixteer: correct results 


wa 
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‘DAINTY DISHES. 


Mcck Anchovies. 

Take one pound of common salt, two ounces of 
bay salt, two ounces of salprunella, and two drops 
of cochineal. Arrange the fish in a pan with a 
laver of the above seasoning between cach layer, 
press down and cover tightly. In four months they 
will be ready for use. above amount of 
seasoning is sufficient for half a peck of sprats. 
Appie Pudding with Cornfioar. : 

Stew as many apples as required, adding sett 
as liked, pass through a sieve, and then lay the 
pulp at the bottom of a dish. Mix two dessert- 
spoonfuls of cornflour with a little cold milk, then 
stir into it a pint of boiling milk. Boil for eight 
minutes, stirring all the time, then pour over the 
apple in the dish and bake in a moderate oven for 
fifteen minutes. 

Christmas Pudding. 

Take one pound of beef suet and chop finely, 
mix with it half a pound of sifted flour, and half a 
pound of breadcrumbs. Wash and stalk one 
pound of currants, one pound of sultanas, one pound 
of raisins stoned and halved, and half a pound of 
mixed pecl chopped. Place these in a large basin, 
add one pound of Demerara sugar, the grated rind 
of two lemons, one nntmies , evhaig three ounces of 
sweet and one ounce of bitter almonds finel 
shredded. Add a pinch of salt, and mix well. 
Beat in a basin eight eggs, add to them a quarter 
of a pint of milk, and a quarter of a pint of brandy. 
Pour this into the mixture, and stir thoroughly. 
Place in basin, cover with greased paper, 
tie in cloth, and boil for eight to ten hours. 

A Novel Recipe for Mincemeat. 

Take two pounds of apples, one pound of 
grapes, one pound each of raisins and currants, half 
a pound each of sugar and mixed peel, the grated 
rind of a lemon, half a teaspoonful of cinnamon, 
and a pinch of galt. Peel, core, and chop the 
apples, stone the raisins and wash and dry tho 
currants. Chop the peel. Skin and stone the 
2 and put the Baly inte a basin and mash 
with a wooden spoon. en add the other ingre- 
dients, and mix thoroughly. Put into a jar, and 
tie down closely. The grapes aro used in place of 
suet, and make the mincemeat more digestible. 
The Christmas Bowl. 

Place two baked apples in a bowl, then boil 
half a pint of water with a little spice till it is 
reduced to half that quantity. Strain and pour 
over the apples. Heat two bottles of Scotch ale, 
and add with six cloves, half a pint of sherry, a 
quarter of a pound of loaf sugar, and the thinly 
eh rind of alemon. Just before serving grate 

alf a nutmeg on the top. Serve in tumblers. 


HOME HINTS. 
To Make a Cake Light, 
Sift the flour before mixing it with the other 
ingredients, and place in the oven as soon as the 
baking powder has been added. 


To Make Crystallised Ornaments for Christmas 
Trees. 


Take a twig of white or black thorn, wrap some 
wool loosely round the branches, and tie on with 
worsted. Suspend this in a basin or deep jar. 
Then dissolve two pounds of alum in a quart of 
boiling water, and pour it over the twig. Allow to 
stand for twelve hours. 

Hints on Boiling the Christmas Pudding. 
The Water 

Must be boiling whcn the pudding is put into 
the saucepan. 
it Should 

Be boiled several days before it is required, 
then hung up to keep. . 

When Required, 

It must be boiled for two hours to beat it 

thoroughly. 


Prize Hints 
The Christmas Log. inci 


Logs are rarcly straight, usually having a 
curve one side. When placing these on the fire, 
nut the curve towards the room, and the sparks will 
fly the other way and so not cause any danger. 
Ducks and Geese, 

Before cooking these, pour boiling water over 
wnd through them. This will lessen the oily flavour. 
—(For these last two hints a patr of scissors has been 
twoarded to Mrs. Nicnotson, 41 Hurst Grove, 
cdford, Beds.) 


“Ghosts in Royal Palaces.” 


HOME NOTES PAGE. 


—————e 


te Littic Dressmaker 


Tells You Something About Skirts. - 

We have been having # competition in Homz 
Norges for the best dressmaking hints, and really 
it has surprised me to see the many good ideas that 
those Home Norgs ladies have sent in. Says I to 
the Editress : 

“* May I pick out just a few of the best of these 
and put them into P. W. for the ladies there to see?” 
And she says “ All right, 1.ittle 
Dressmaker, you put in their tips 
and your tips, give the P.W. 
ladies the benefit of the lot.” 

So this time I think I will give 
you some tips about skirts, for 
they are which seem to 

@ good many 
There's the —- of fitting and 
measuring length of the skirt 
round the bottom, which is alwa 
& nuisance to anyone that wor! 
alone at home, and has not got a 
friend to come and correct her 
hem for her. 

If you think about it for a 
moment you will realise that all 


Diagram 1. | 
the shape of the skirt is always Zurn round af ine 


between the waist and the turn % wark the 


of the hips, and from the turn of hip line of a skirt. 
the hips downwards the skirt is 

the same length back and front. So if you can 
but mark a line all round below the turn, you can 
then measure straight down from that, taking the 
same measurement all round, and making the skirt 
quite correct. 

A very good way of a a this is to rub some 
French chalk on the edge a table, then stand 
close to the table and turn round slowly, so that 
you get a chslk line right round your skirt. Of 
course you must be careful to pick cai Cae 
the right height, or the chalk tind won't be any gocd. 

If you haven't got a table the right height then 
cut -a stick, which 
when you stand it 
on the floor, will 
come with ite top 
end just to the 
height on your fi 
bey bool aga old 

Diagram 2. this stick with one 

A tuck inside the hem mokes it hand and ao bit of 

very casy to let down. chalk with the other, 

turn slowly round, 

tting a row of little chalk lines on your skirt, 

just where tho top of your stick touches it. This 
will give you your right length. 

Now, in either case you must measure downwards 
from the line, making the length from the line to the 
hem the same on both back and hips. Then your 
skirt will be right all round. 

One lady told me what I did like so much. She 
says her little girl grows very fast indeed, and so 
when she is making her frocks she must alwa: 
allow for letting down the hem quite soon. In 
order to save trouble she puts a tuck inside the 
hem in the 


on & new . 


Diagram 3. 
frock, be- Here is a very np ecy of turning up the 
bottom of a worn skirt. 
stuff is al- 


ways springy. After a month or two, when the frock 
becomes too short she just pulls out the thread 
which holds the tuck, and this lets down the hem 
a full inch at least without any unpicking or re- 
sewing. She can press it now, and the frock will 
look even nicer than it did when it was new. 

When a skirt wears through at the back through 
rubbing against he shoes, it is a good plan to 
carry your cut all the way round, pulling the upper 
and under sides apart with your fingers. Turn 
them both up, tack them, and then slipstitch them 
together again in the way shown by Diagram 3. 
It is much quicker to do this, for it saves unpicking 
the hem and turning it upin the usual way. Besides 
it saves you from a chance of spoiling the hi of 
your skirt. You can either slipstitch the edges 
together or hold them by two rows of machine sewing. 
Your respectful friend, Taz Littte DrEessMAKER 


See the Christmas Couble Number of HOME NOTES. Wow on sale. 


Conducted by Isobel 


EEK ENDING 
Dec. 13, 1918. 


NEARLY 
SUFFOCATED 


With Whooping Cough—How a Little 
Girl's Life was Saved by Veno's. 


“1 am certain that Veno’s Lightning Cough C 
saved my child’s life,” says MSs Helen esac 
of 29 New Town Road, Bedworth, 
Nuneaton. “I ht at first my little girl had 


end I a Veno’s Light- 
ning Cough » and 
what a change! My child 
easier at once, and a 
ort course of this 
a a com- 
pletely cu r. 
Mothers with suffering 
little ones should take 
advice from Mrs. Tedds, and get Veno’s Lightning # 
Cough Cure. It cures because it acts directly on the § 
s and strengthens them to resist 
chills and disease- ucing conditions, and § 
to throw off the trouble randy there. 
AWARDED GRAND PRIX AND GOLD MEDA 
PARIS HEALTH EXHIBITION, 1910. 


Veno’s Lightning Cough Cure is the best remedy for & 
COUCHS & COLDS, 1, ASTHMA, ; 
BRONCHITIS, d, NASAL C RH, 

BLOOD-SPITTING, “2 CHILDREN’SCOUCHS & 
INFLUENZA, a bottle. BAD BREATHING. : 


Larger Sises, 1/14 and 2/9, the 2/9 size being the most 

economical, all Chemists and Medicine Vendors the 

corld over, or post free from the Veno Drug Co. Ltd., 
Veno Buildings, Manchester, 


NO’'S Vena | 
COUGH GURE 


HOW TO GET RID 
OF CATARRH. 


ASimple, Safe, Reliable view and It Costs Nothing 
to Try. 

Those who suffer from catarrh know its miseries. 
There is no need of this suffering. You can get 
rid of it by a simple, safe, inexpensive hon:y 
treatment discovered by Dr. Blosser, who for 
over thirty-six years has been treating catarrh 
successfully. 

His treatment is unlike any other. It is nota 
spray, douche, salve, cream, or inhaler, but it is a 
more direct and thorough treatment than any o! 
these. It cleans out the head, nose, throat an. 
lungs so that you can again breathe freely ax! 
sleep without that stopped-up feeling that 2'! 
catarrh sufferers haove.- It heals the disease! 
mucous membranes and arrests the foul dis. 
charge, so that you will not be constantly blowi: 
your nose and spitting, and at the same time it 
does not poison the system and ruin the stomacl, 
as internal medicines do. 

If you want to test this treatment without cost, 
send your address to Dr. Blosser Ltd. (Dept 183), 
8 Bouverie Street, London, E.0., who will send 
you by return post enough of the medicine to 
eatisfy you that itis all they claim for it asa 
remedy for catarrh, catarrhal deafness, asthm:, 
bronchitis, colds, and all catarrhal complications. 
They will also send you free an illustrated booklet. 
Write them immediately. 

On sale at Boots’ and other chemist shops. 


Keep Your Xmas Party Alive 


BY PURCHASING 
AMOUS 


ue SONGS 


A Collection of all the famous old Comic Songs. 
WORDS AND MUSIC. 


Post 1/3 Pata, 
From the P P. Dept., 17 & 18 Henrictta Street, 
m She fUMLUEENLONDON, 'W.C. sestsiciatal 


Misa Todds, Nuneaton, 


breathing 


ORTY 


\ 


Wrex ENDING 
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the back-door handle — for 
every piece of bright metal 
inside or outside the house 
use— 


LOBE. 


METAL POLISH 


in Paste & Ioiquid 


All those qualities that a good metal polish should 
have, Globe has! 


Globe removes dirt and tarnish from brass, copper, etc., easily and quickly. 
Globe gives the most brilliant shine without hard rubbing. ; 
Globe does not scratch. 

Globe is economical—so little is needed. 

Globe Liquid is in unspillable top cans, which prevent waste. 


BUT THE SUPEREXCELLENCE OF GLOBE lies in the fact that the 
brilliant shine produced by Globe does not tarnish half so quickly, even in wet 
weather. It remains bright much longer than the shine produce by any 
other means. Your bright metals need polishing only half as frequently. 


Use Globe and save hours of rubbing! 


Re ete eae ry 
udae, tp abe. 


Globe, the British Metal Polish, is made in two forms—-paste and liquid, | 


e 
identical in their polishing properties. 


PASTE: 1d., 2d, 4d. and larger tins. LIQUID (in eprinkler- 
top cans, which prevent waste): 2d., 6d, 1j-, end larger sizes. 


Of Grocers ard Stores everywhere. 


GLOBE PRIZE SCHEME.—Thousands of valuable prizes 
are given to users of Globe. Ask your dealer, or send 
postcard to Raimes & Co. Ltd., Bow, London, E,, for full 
prize list and particulars. 


RAIMES @ CO. LTD., Bow, London, E. © 


iy 
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Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 


GRAMOPHONES 


For your Family Romps and Revels there is nothing to equal the Graves 
Gramophone, It will bring Joy, Mirth, and Happiness to your Family 
Circle, and make your home the Brightest and most Cheerful Spot on 
Earth. Think of the hundreds of happy hours you can have! For a 
small outlay all that is best im Musical Art is at your command. Mag- 
nificent Music by renowned Bands and Orchestras, Sweet Ballads, Clever 
Instrumental Solos, Noble Patriotic Songs, Fascinating Dance Music, 
Talented Comedians and Fun-Makers, Brilliant Society Entertainers with 
everything that is mew, te bring pleasurable interest into your home-life. 


WE DELIVER this pewerfal Ridh groée Grames with TEN magnificent 
10in Dise Record Selections, 200 Natural Needics in ment case, 14 
aod all accessories, te , 

e you tisfied f] 


The 
this ent machine, and 
“priced Gramophone Tents “which the com- 
bined Enterprise, Brains, ana Capital of the 
Gramophone-building Industry can produce. 


THE CABINET sot L-aerwied and 
original design, rom finely-mar! 
Dark Oak, pomsalty polished & embellished 
with a tasteful Art Metal Pamel. Cabinct 
@mensions: 12} x 12}x 6} inches. Powerful 
lotor, Nickel-plated graduated 
Tone Arm, 10in Turntable, handsome 16in 
Sound Trumpet, decorated in 
a charming combination of harmonivusly 
blended Art Shades. Soumd Producer of 
extraordinary power & marvellously sensitive, 
which reproduces Full Military Band Per- 
formances with all their origina! brilliance and 
realism, and the actual living voices of the 
World's Greatest Singers with amazing reality. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. A 
Post Card will bring 


pro- 

of the Gramophone Industry. This 
masterly work is the finest publication cver 
ia the Gramophone interest. It gives 

you in a clear, understandable way a wealth 
of useful and practical information of immense 
value to all who are taking an interest in these 
fascinating instruments. Every style is illus- 
trated, and full detailed specifications of every 
model are given. Keenest rock-bottom prices 
and convenient Monthly Payments are quoted 
flor each machine. 2/*in the 8 Cash Discount. 


IMPORTANT. All Gramophone Owners 
should write for our Catalogue of Disc Records, 


d. G. GRAVES Ltd. SHEFFIELD 


, 
ia 
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Queries Kno 


A “MIDDLES'' QUESTION. 

G. W. H. raises a point in connection with our 
“ Middles ” Contest. He writes: “‘ Each of your 
‘ Middles ’ coupons contains space for two attempts. 
Must I make both those attempts on the one chosen 


eked Out 


word or phrase, or may I make two ‘ Middles’ on 
two different chosen words or phrases ?” 
the rules are quite clear, G. W. H., and 
you find no such restriction in them. Com- 
petitors can please themselves entirely on this 
point. They may either make their two “‘ Middles”’ 
— one chosen phrase or on two different words or 
phrases. 
The first prize is £300 this week, and I strongly 


advise you to make an effort to win this splendid 
sum. result of the “ Middles ’’ Contest No. 93 
‘appears on page 671. 


OUR CHAMPIONSHIP PIGEON RACE. 

TuE whole of the prize-money in our Champion- 
ship Pigeon Race from the Crystal Palace has 
now been paid to the successful competitors, the 
North-East Section being won by Winfrow and 
Gabbilas, of Lennington, who have now been 
allowed their distance to te h office. 

A. Brockhurst, Hove, and F. H. Wigley, Wins- 
ford, now win 10s. prizes ; and G. E. Harrison, 
Ashford; T. Worthmgton, Laughton; Winfrow 
and Gabbilas, Lennington ; Keer Bros., Ipswich ; 
L. E. Lewell, Beccles; B. Self, Yarmouth; A. V. 
Manning, Yarmouth; Harris and Nuttall, Great 
Lever; T. Foden, Swinton; A. Kay, Pendleton ; 
W. Johnson, Southport ; L. Arnfield, Romiley, win 
6s. prizes in their sections. 

HOW A PLAICE SWIMS. 

A WEEE or so ago I answered a very interesting 
question on the way a plaice swims. I pointed out 
that it swims horizontally, and not vertically as my 
correspondent s ‘ed. W.H. P. adds the follow- 
* ing to my reply: “ You are quite correct in sayi 

it swims horizontally, during the greater forge 
its life. But in the earlier stages of its existence 
it certainly swims vertically, and it then has one 
eye on each side. As it grows, however, it gradu- 
ally swims boeisontelly or flat. During this time 
the bones of the head are twisted in such a way 
that the eye left underneath is brought up along- 
side the other.”—— 

ons a large number of fish, reptiles, and so on 
undergo remarkable transformations during their 
lifetime, gv i I should think that the plaice is 
unique in ily shifting one of ita eyes. One of 
the most interesting transformations, and one of 
the best known, perhaps, is that of the tadpole 
into the frog. 

ASSISTING THE POLICEMAN. 

. W. H., though not actually wanting to don 
the blue uniform, would like to assist the police if 
his assistance were ever wanted. “But I have 
had an argument with a friend over the matter,” 
he writes. “It is this: Can a policeman call upon 
a civilian to assist him with a prisoner simply as 
a precautionary measure? That is to say, can a 
policeman demand such assistance belore the 

risoner becomes troublesome ? I maintain that 
# is only entitled to civilian help when he finds 
himself baffled or overcome.”—— 

E private person is bound to assist a police 
oflicer demanding his pal whether the officer is in 
danger or not, T. W. H., though, of course, the 
police rarely do call upon outsiders until assistance 
really is required. Anyone who refuses to help a 
policeman when called upon to do so, whether the 
policeman is in danger or not, is liable to be heavily 
punished. Not only that, but as the law stands, 
‘ all persons whatsoever” who are present when a 
felony is committed are bound to arrest the offender 
on pain of being fined and imprisoned for not doing 
eo. If, howeve, you are under twenty-one, you 
need not trouble, use tho law still looks upon 
you as an infant, a weakling not strong enough to 
assist. anybody ! 

THE WRONG MAN. 

My weekly ‘budget of letters is sometimes full of 
very amusing remarks, and sometimes, too, there 
ws in it a great deal of patbos, Here is rather o 


Note.—A prize for each reader whose 


pathetia letter from Doaeivenaee, & my 
who became engaged a year uring t 
time has gradually been that she is pledged 


able, ti 
*Yes' first place." —— 

I think that you are taking things too much to 
heart, Dismtusionep. Though perhaps one or 
two may call you a jilt, the ey people will 
agree with me in what I advise, is that you 
break off the se, ap It is far more honour- 
able in every way for you to do that than to drift 
into marriage with a man you dislike and whom 
you will not You will not ow be wrecking 
the whole of your life, but you will be doing a 
great injustice to your lover. 


NUMBERING HOUSES. 

F. H. M. lives in Leeds, and he has been much 
etruck by the way the Leeds Corporation look after 
the houses within its boundaries. “ When going 
to a house,” he writes, ‘‘ I have often wondered who 
Was responsible for the numbering of it. When I 
came to Leeds I was struck with the fact that 
every house is numbered in the same way, that is 
with white painted letters on a black background. 
These numbers are generally put on the side of the 
door on the brick or stone work facing the strect, 
so that they are quite visible. The Leeds Corpora- 
tion keeps them in order and sends men round 
regularly to i ont them as required. While I 
am writing, I should like to ask you what an 
‘ unadopted ' street is? A short time ago I was 
in a Midland town, and underneath the name of 
one of the streets was the word ‘ unadopted.* 
That is why I ask.”—— 

As a rule, F, H. M., an unadopted street is one 
which has not been adopted by the local authorities. 
That is to say, those who live in the strect are 
responsible for its upkeep and repair. What you 
have told me about numbering the houses in Leeds 
is certainly very a I wish that it 
applied to London. More often than not a London 
house is without a number. When it has one, it is 
so hidden away as to be almost impossible to 
discover. 


HE'S GOT A KANGAROO KETTLE. 

NEvER heard of Kangaroo Kettles? Well, 
listen to J. E. B., who unfolds his tale—or should I 
say the Kangaroo Kettle’s tail !—thus: “I have 
noticed that you are ablo to e each week the 
most varied assortment of problems, s0 will you 
please enlighten me on the following? We havo 
an enamelled kettle that has a nasty habit of 
jumping when on the stove. It has been seen to 
jump a couple of inches in one bound. Now, 
there docs not appear to be anything tho matter 
with it, the bottom is quite flat, no dents in it. 
Can you explain the mystery ?” 

Well, this is how I look at it, J. E. B. Though 
the bottom of your kettle may appear quite flat, it 
is really concave, that is to say, it is a little highcr 
in the middle than the sides. When the water in 
tho kettle begins to boil, the steam causes an 
increase of pressure inside the kettle and forccs tho 
bottom outwards, thus making it do the Kangaroo 
act. I have such a kettle at home myself, though 
a jump of two inches is far beyond its power! If 
you trained your kettle carefully, perhaps you 
could make it jump up and scald the tea 
automatically. 


A PICTURE GIVEN AWAY. 

Every boy loves coloured pictures of exciting 
scenes, and perhaps trains and fires are the prime 
favourites. 

There is acombination of both in the presentation 
plate which will accompany each copy of the 
enlarged Christmas Number of Tag Scour. 

You should get this manly boys’ paper for any 
child-—girls like it just as much as boys—in whom 
you are interested. 

The enlarged Christmas Number, which is full 
of all sorts of seasonable stories, articles, pictures, 
jokes, and competitions, will be on salo Thursday, 

ecember Ith, price Twopence. 
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The SUR—PRIZES Column. 


Thirty Prizes Must be Won this Week. 


The Adventures of Percy. 

Natvuratty Percy being such a K-nut, rather 
— himself with the girls. Last Christmas, im 
Percy stood by the mistletoe bough, 

And ogled each girl in the room.. 
Till one spoke to him shortly and said : 

(4nd led Peroy’s heart full of gloom). 

s 


Well, what did she say that upsct Percy 80 
much? Not more than ten words, and you need 
not trouble to rhyme with the lines of the verse. 
For the ten best sayings we will give Silver Watches. 
Mark postcards ‘‘Gloom.”* See conditions below. 

Mottoes Wanted. 

Jones was sitting near a very pretty girl at a 
dinner last Christmas, and he grew sentimental. 
He wanted to say something nice to her, something 
to impress her with his devotion and cleverness. 
It suddenly struck him that it would be a good idea 
to make up a verse after the style of a Christmas 
motto, and slip it inside a cracker. Tho verse he 
wrote was—— Well, what would you have 
written ? Not more than four lines. For the best 
ten mottoes we will give Stylo Pens, Mark 
postcards ‘‘ Motto." See conditions below. 

A Christmas Parody. 

You all know that little rhyme beginning “ Tom, 
Tom, the Piper's Son.”” We want a parody on it 
beginning “Tom, Tom, the Piper's Son, Danced 


the Tango Just for Fun.” Not more than eight - 


lines, Mark your postcards “ Piper.’ Sce con- 

ditions below. For the ten best parodies we will 

give Sealing Wax Sets. 

RULES FOR THE SUR—PRIZES COLUMN 
CONTESTS. 


the full name and address of the eender. 
6. All attempts must errive not later than Tuesday, 
December 16 


the prizes, ae announ 
conside: best. : . 

8. In the event of ties for a money prise, the prize’ will 
be divided, and, where the awards are gifts, the prizes 
will be awarded at the discretion of the Editor. 


RESULTS OF SUR—PRIZES COLUMN 
COMPETITIONS. 


“ PUPPY" CONTEST. 
In this contest ten etylo pens were offered to the 
senders of the best last lines to the following : 
Percy went for a walk in the park, : 
Heard a whistle—and eaw @ sweet miss; 
He strolled up and eaid, “‘ Did you whietle me, dear 
And the ludy then merely eaid this: 


ow 


The prizes were won by: 
Ww. ri Boyne, 18 Ellesmere Ave.. M.C. Rd... Dublin; 
C. K. Dyson, Croft Top, Ouilane, Huddersfield; Mrs. H 
Fairman, 136 Peabody Cottages, Herno till, Mrs. 
_E. Farrar, Bitterne, Southampton; J. H. Foreman 
80 Biackfriars Rd., Portsmouth; H. Fox, Rookwood 
House, Queen's Rd., Hull; 8. Grice, 15 Gloucester Rd.. 
Claremont, Pendleton, Manchester; T. H. Key, Clayton 
Sq., Liverpool; P. D uder, Institution Place, Dollar, 
Scotland; R. B. Moir, Bsechvood, Ladybank, Fife. 


“CUT-OFF” CONTEST. 

Compctitors wero requested to complete the telephone 
message which mystitied Jones eo, 23a ho could only 
make out tho following fragments: “Rich . . . you 
. . . thousand . . . congratulations ... . to 
morrow.” The ten watches offered for the best sug- 
gestions have been thus allocated : 

J. Do Pledge, Stafford Rd., Weston-euper-Mare; 


Tyne; T. Hersey, 20 Anley Rd., W. Kensington; F. Hill, 
Ee Collyer Ave., Belfast; W. H. Hodges, 71 him Rad., 


ing; Mrs. 
ualtrough, 14 Hawarden Ave., Bouglas, I. of M.; 
"4 C. Stevenson, 76 Stratford St.. Marvhill Glasgow; 


b hes were offered, and were won by the following : 
‘Nive EB ‘Barbour, Esperance, Lisburn; Miss #. M 


w St.. Mesa Side, Man- 
le Mra. Pratt, 1 Coronada 


7 Ky " port; rs. 
H Russell, Ballymene, Co. Antrim; Mrs. Taylor, 
Uxbridge; Mrs. A. L. Watson, “ South- 


letter is dealt with on this page or whose suggestion for a title is used. 


WEEK eNpIng 
Deo. 13, 1913. 
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£21,000 


THE COMPETITORS’ JOURNAL. 


Edited by Arthur C. Findon. 


This sum represents in cash—principally in premier prizes—the amount 
which “C, J.” readers have won Theongh ollowing the advice and taking 
advantage of the hints given in “The Competitors’ Journal.” On 
November 8th it was announced at the “C.J.” Readers’ Dinner, held at 
the Holborn Restaurant, that to date £20,000 had been won by Ceejayites. 
Since that date one of our readers has secured the first prize of £500, 
and another has captured a premier in “John Bull,” which, with other 
smaller wins, brings the total to £21,000. 


ee | 


‘ ‘ ow the wery be; i 
tt XMAS PRESEN: | 

) ebtainable. . . 
e The latest electrical n--)':y 
Not Rs Md &® thoreny sy 
The “ENCO” Pocket Electric Lamp Pisto! | 


‘ean exact model of a real Aut matic Pistol, but in reality js @ highly. 7:\ ». 
Electric Po ket lamp. When the is pressed bei 6 light is pic) og 
from an OSRAM Lam; in the muzzle, in the direction of the aim. 

the “BNCO” is utes jue—there’s quite like ft! I: is iny,, |! 
usefal to have the house can be easily carried in pocket. ca | 
Give an vb. be 


Price 3/6 each, post free. Nickel-plated Sd.extra,. ree 
Write enclosing P.O.to— A. 
THE ELECTRICAL NOVELTIES CO. 
W@ept. 8), 23 College Hill, London, E.C- 
Illustrated Catalogue fee merit Noveities post fres on 


£1,500 WON! 
asaueze |/Free Solutions! 


SOME FACTS :— poveras a oo.ff| Advertiser, whose EXCLUSIVE swl::1;.,; 
Ha tN Mee . . #3 King’s Cham have been responsi ible for several large }) " 

Mr. Perry, of St. Austell, the winner of ‘‘ John Bull’s’’ first £1,000, wrote : ae South St, London. EC. @| during the past few weeks, wishes to... >. 
‘*T am of the opinion that a large number of competitors would benefit by studying pond with a few more ersons, and, witli tics 
its contents."” oo * view, is gw to send, tree of 
Mr. A. Hatchard, a £500 ‘‘ Bullets"’ winner, wrote: ‘‘ I shall never attempt pb 7 smart soluti Ns tor 
ry h - rhe 5 m. Those prepirc i 
current competitions without the last issue of the ‘C. J.’ in hand. to act honourably after results, -> | 

Capt. Lane, a £500 winner in ‘‘ Answers,’’ wrote: ‘‘I want to thank you for stamped addreenad” envelope. Adu:. 

the advice and help which I have obtained through reading your paper." 


on approval and 
ALL INSTRUMENTS 
EXOEPTIONAL VALUE 


Cash or insta] nents, 
to suit customers, 


—- 


Mr. D. Pierson, a first prize winner in ‘‘ Pearson’s Weekly’’ and a third az R. HARTWELL, 
prize winner in ‘‘ John Bull,’’ wrote: ‘‘I consider it a valuable‘aid to competitors,” Cranbrook,” Leytonstone, 
: LONDON. 


We have received many other unsolicited testimonials from other £500, £100, 
£50, and £25 winners. 


SEND YOUR SUBSCRIPTION Now. 
SUPPORT THE PAPER THAT SUPPORTS YOU. 


‘John Bull ’’ describes ‘‘ The Competitors’ Journal "’ 
“KK UNIQUE PUBLICATION.” 
- F ae acs Caen BAUK 1: not DELIGHTED. 
The Comptes cha ays get eh ahr 6s. 5 Six months, G. Francis, Req., writes: “Two dozen and one Pens have I purchased, and my friends are pe. fect!y 


Bboneen, 7 inches long, fitted 14-carat Gold-plated nib. Fills itsolf in two seconds— 
ST: wxiter. ‘Testimonials and Catalogue, 1,000 Bargains in Jewellery, Cutcery, 


THE COMPETITORS’ JOURNAL, Glasshouse St., Piccadilly Circus, London, W. THE LEEDS BARGAIN CO. (lent: ©, 5 Richmond Road, LEEDS. 


y 


iin with each Pen 


Fountain Peo, Post Free / 


years ago—it is as good as ever.” 


The ‘“SILKRITE™ Regd. Self 
G. Totts, Esq., writes: “I h«d a ‘Silkrite’ Pen 
—— ne | PPA R 


£500 won again! 
THE COMPETITORS’ MUTUAL SOCIETY WIN 


PRIZES EVERY WEEK IN “JOHN BULL,” IT’ FREE 
“IDEAS,” “ANSWERS,” “TIT-BITS.” n 
“PEARSON'S WEEKLY,” “LONDON MAIL’? 9 ——————— 


£500 won Five Times & over £10,000 in Smaller Prizes by the 
Competitors’ Mutual Society. 
SEND THE COUPON BELOW FOR | 


TWO FIRST PRIZE WINNING EFFORTS also copy of the PRIZE WINNERS’ 

‘ CHRONICLE, giving PROOF of wins by htineeds of members in all Papers. 

Enclose stamped addressed envelope iy 1d. stamp) and pay on wins as follows: 

| 4 i eee t/-; 10 ecg Ht 3 £1 or over 2/6 ia the £. 
| § you can have a three ths’ 1 

NO WIN—NO PAY SYSTEM. — oe ‘ 


FREE ‘SUCCESS’ COUPON 


Errorts Wanrep Name... 


+ OOo ee ee OO OOo Oe OOO OOH res OHe eee eee eee eet ene nen eenens oo tererrerr rrr er errr a 


WOR i eiecssseascecense ADDBESS.......csssecsscseceesnesscaresss see ees esteeecew's 


Address to— 


Conse LP eee er TT erie yy yyy 


Beverley, E. Yorks. 


1} 


, ou 
U 


———— —j 
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Soldier Wins £2 a Week. 


HOW A BANDSMAN IN THE KING’S ROYAL RIFLES 
BEAT ALL OTHER COMPETITORS IN “MIDDLES” No. 92. 


| RESULT OF “MIDDLES” Wo. 93. 
The First Prize of £2 a Week for 5 Years 


has been divided between: 

ALBERT JEFFERY, Shutta, Looe, Corn- 
wall, and J. B. BROWN, Earlesfield 
Farm, Harlaxton Road, Grantham, for 
the ' Middle": 

“CHUCKER OUP"—THEB BALLOT BOX, 


The Second Prize of £50 has been awarded to: 


A._N. HALFPENNY, 1 
ede tote eee Te Rene, mena? 


““ BEYOND CONTROL ’"—THE GLAD EYELID, 


The Third Prize of £10 has deen awarded to: 


Miss M. A. LEE, 2 Victori 
Partay, forthe Mido foria Terrace, Dorking, 


“COURTING DAYS '’—‘‘ CouPLES” MOSTLY ‘' SINGLE.” 


A Graphophone us ween swarded to each of the 
following competitors: 


John Austin, Albion Road, Chalfont 8t. Giles. 
Sidney John Brice, 18 Chard Road, St. Budeaux, 
a a 
E. F. Brown, Finn’e Stores, Rye, Sussex. 
John G. Comrie, 23 West High Street, Crieff, N.B. 
B. Gray, ‘“‘ Brocton,”’ Charlmont a Tooting, s.W. 
, 32 ury, Lancs. 
W. W. Phillips, Rooks Strect. Cottenham, Cambs, 
Albert Hy. Smith, 28 Vine Street, Coventry. 
F. Walton, 69 Vic 
Hudder: field. . 
A. Whetton, 136 Wales Road, Kiveton Park, Sheflicld. 


100 PRIZES OF 10/- EACH. 


Margate Colleges Kent; Annatrong, Miss Murjory, 18 Ch ere Oe 
Chester, Cheshire : Bulley. H., 10 Beaconefield St. New Becton, E.; 
Bancroft, Miss H., 26 College Terrace, Halifax, Yorks; . 
Mrs. W., St. German's House, York Avenue, Hunstanton ; Batey, 
J.A.,71 Stanley Rd., Earladon, Coventry _E., Import 
Office, De " ton; fi . 1 Lime Grove, Instow, 
N. Devon; Bickell, A. W., Bimbeck Cottage, Weston-super-Mare; 
Branson, F., 87, Wimpole Road, Golc! ter, : Brayshaw, 
Chas, % Qneen's Avenue, Goole; Brightwell, Wm., § Park Rd., 
Sontliempton; Broadhead, G. F., Mayfield, Hi holme, Halifax’ 
Broce; Al, 9 85 Biles Dd Beemer Barna, J 
49 Gloucester Rd., Regent's Wi; Ca 
Middleton Hall Ra’, King’s Norton, Bi ham: Byrde, G. Hi", 2 


oP Ww? Beddingto. 


y 4 lornsey, N. ; Cooper, A. 
Anguetus Ri. E:lghaston, B'han ; {ou F Broad Lane, Fillonglcy, 
near Coventry; Crookes, Mrs. M. B., Prospect Ra. Bangor, co. 
Down: Crosier, Geo., 10 Roseleigh Ave, Burnage, Levenshulnie, Man- 
ekcater; Durance, F.J., £6 Little Hallam, Stunton Ra., keston ; 
Emniison, John, 10 M le Rd., Aintree, Lsrerpool ; Eyre, 8. F.. 
care of Messrs. Grindlay & Co, 54 Parliament St., 8.W. ; Fair, Mrs. B, 
+ 


Booths Fields, Little Heat 7 $ 
No, Edin :. Fisher, Mies M, Whicham 
Terrace, Silecroft, Cumberland ; Fletcher, Nell, Flockattine, Jane 
$.; Foges, Thos, 60 Sandhurst &t., Liverpool ; 


I have entered ‘ Middles’ for 8 good ‘many months 

now. During the whole time I have competed, 

however, I have only won a half-crown consolation 
rize. 

“What am I going to do with the money * 
Well, naturally, I Siiitenk it steadily every week, 
for a soldier hasn’t much chance 4 spending it. 
Naturally, however, I shall spend a certain amount 
of it each week on those little extras which aro not 
allowed in the ordinary regulations for supplying 
the inncr man! I have only got another three 
years to serve, so when I leave I shall still have 
two vears to go of my Pearson's pension ! 

“ By the time I leave the service, however, I shall 
have about £300 in the bank. 

‘And I can assure you that the money will prove 
more than helpful then, because one cannot get a 
job immediately after leaving the service. 

“Tn fact, it is a comparatively hard job for a soldier 
to get a position straight away, because he’s out of 
touch with the world, as it were, for a bit. 

“There's one thing I’m going to do, however. 
I’m an oboe player, and am going to buy an instru- 
ment of my own; for when I leave the Army I 
intend to take up music as a profession, if I possibly 
ca 


“Go and join 
the Army,” said 
the Editor 
fiercely 

Mr 


. P. Double- 
you drew his heels 
together and 
saluted. 

“ Any particular 
regiment, sir?” he 
asked in that 
poles respect- 

ul voice he uses 
to the One and 


Only. 

“ Yes, the Ist King’s Royal Rifles. Right wheel. 
Ma-r-rch.” 

Mr. P. Doubleyou softly closed the door, tapped 
his head significantly, and proceeded to make 
inquiries about the Ist King’s Royal Rifles. 

“Why, it was a bandsman in that regiment who 
won the first prize in ‘Middles’ No. 92,” said 
the sub. ‘The Old Man was pulling your 
leg. Here's the name and address.” 

Slowly the vision of a life in the Army faded 
from Mr. P. Doubleyou’s brain as he read the strip 
of paper. 

“Mr. R. Cleall, Band Ist King’s Royal Rifles, 
Aldershot.” . 

Having sent off the usual telegram to announce 
his coming, Mr. P. Doubleyou caught the first train 
available to the great Army camp. 

The first thing he noticed as the train approached 
the town were two huge army biplanes flying over 
Farnborough. That is, of course, where most of 
the Army aviators are taught to fly. 

Mr. P. Doubleyou had somewhat of a shock 
when he reached the barracks of the Rifles, for as 

soon as he entered the guardroom there were 
smiles and a shout of “Mr. P. Doubleyou from 
Pearson's. Where's Cleall ?”’ 

A Procession to the Blushing Winner. 

It transpired that the fateful telegram had 
arrived as the soldiers were going to dinner. Mr. 
Cleall, the winner, was pounded and thumped on 

the back as only soldiers can do it. And, of course, 
every soldicr knew that the first stranger wandcring 
loose in the barracks was Mr. P. Doubleyou. 
It was quite a procession, therefore, that accom- 
nied the Editor's representative and introduced 


n. 

“It’s the finest Christmas box I’ve ever had.” 
added Mr. Cleall, as he said good-bye, “ and I can’t 
possibly thank the Editor of Fasemoa's Weekly 
enough. I may just add that I have got a father 
and mother whom I should like to help. Your 
prize will do that 1” 

This week there are nearly 700 prizes 
offered in “ Middles,’’ the first of which 
is £300, Full particulars of this popular 
contest appear on the next page.) | 

eee 

A Few weeks since a man called on a poultry 
keepor and inquired respecting a sitting of eggs. 

‘“ Have you got your broody hen yet, Thomas ?”” 
asked the poultry keeper. 

“No,” he answered ; “ but our old hen has broke 
her leg. and I thought she might as well hatch out 
some chicks as lay about in the run doing nothing ! ” 


SOON WENT. 
“Tr you kiss me again,” declared Miss Fair 
firmly, “I shall tell father.” 
“ That’s an old tale,” replied the bold, bad young 
man. “ Anyway, it’s worth it,” and he kissed her. 


Spa; Hilder, W. A., 4 
. Dear cots Woldingham, Surrey Ww ad, MH, Northwood, § 


im to the blushing winncr. Miss Fair sprang to her feet. ‘‘ I shall tell father,” } Mary's yilte. te; Hooker, A. tex 
“It's the greatest event in my life,” he said, | she said, and left the room. “ Father,” she said Bet eh heat 4 Hato, tr Caja Br ig tot he 
when he had settled down, surrounded by a number | softly to her parent when she got outside, “Mr. | Joey, Ai, Oe i ee ig Mg 


 § t, 
Cirencester, Gles ; Lambert, Tom, Kinloch Rannoch, 


Bo a sce ir gun. St. 
Ider wants to your new Pitlochry : Larden 2 Plea St., Medway Rd., Bow, 
W801 ; 


“All right. I'll take it in to him,” eaid ber 
father, and two minutes later he appeared in the 
doorway with the gun in his hand. There was a 
crash of breaking glass as Mr. Bolder dived through 
the window, and departed in all haste for the railway 
station. 


of comrades. ‘ And even now it is hard to believe 
that I really have won the big prize.” 

“Why, Mr. Cleall ?” 

“Weil, you see, therc’s a tradition in the Army 
that the big prizes in these competitions are never 
awarded to soldiers. ‘The most I expected, and 
indeed the most any of us expected, for a large 
number of us enter, is ten or twenty pounds.” 

“Tho tradition is broken pretty effectually 
now ?” ; 

“Rather!” came the chorus of ‘ Middles” 
competitors. ‘“ You'll have half the Army entering 
now!” 

“How do you think out your ‘ Middles,’ Mr. 
Cleall 2” 

How the “Winner” was Found. 


Ri, , 
Keit: Lilley, Mrs. M. A’, 21 Rugby St. 
Miss, Roce Lil, Qenison Rte Boost 
izt Kennedy St., laagow i Mahon, F. F., Staff Surgeon, H.M.S. 


Eo ot Bancroft Itd., Mile End, E.; Milnes, 8., 3 Masham Plac 
Bo ant LW. ? Granville Bt. Stanningicy, near Leeds: 
Morgan, &, 86 Suition’ Parade, Kirkstall, Leeds; Morris, Mra., 
S80 Fave Dane reyleden, Mal rd, Mra. L., 10 Elder Avenue, 
usker, le * 


Sn ae omen 


A TWOPENNY TREAT. 

Ir you want to have a merry Christmas—and 
of course you do—be sure you ap twopence on 
a copy of the Christmas Double umber of Home 
Notes, which is now onsale. It contains treats for 
allthe family, anda splendid coloured toy the bairns 
will love is given away inside ayer7 copy. Mother 
can get a free pattern and a free embroidery 


Carlisle, Whitegate, Co. Cork; Pavord, J. k South 8t., Crewkerne ; 
° 


T. FE. B., 
, D. B., Station Rd., Freshwater, 1.0.W.: 
Rands, F., Cannon Elms, Vannon's Dane, Pinuct ; Rayner oR: 


“ 3 e, A. L., Dev. 
North Queensferry ; Scarbrough, Miss M., £5 High St., incoin? 


. “ Well, I rely upon two things chiefly, observa- | transfer by sending up a coupon, and the number Stangland, 3.8 Doods, Ha, Reigate ej ntenensy Jt Devonshire St, 
tion and inspiration. I always go carefully through | ig fall of the most fascinating reading for every- Hr. Bronghtan: Sur ad Willan, Kendal d., Welton, Liverpool; 
wood Terrace, Sunderland; Swaine, Mra. 1 Kilmory Terrace, 


the ‘ Middles ’ words and phrases, and make a note 
of those which attract me. I picked on the phrase 
‘Far away’ because it seemed to me that the big 
* Middles*? winners were always far away from 
Aldershot. But though I iene about it for some 
time I couldn’t hit upon anything good enough to 
send up. 

“One morning, however, we had fish for break- 
fast, and the talk tarned upon shell-fish. Then 
the inspiration came, for it struck me like a flash 
that winkles would be no use without ig and it 
fitted the phrase ‘Far away’ exactly. So the 
* Middle’ came : ‘ Far away—Winkle without pin.’ 

“T firmly believe that if you pick on a word or 
phrase pol aint # over a oo will come 
to you, you'll get a ‘ Middle.’ 

°F But you have got to veg away steadily to win. 


By Hook or by Crookery Purchase HOME COOKERY. 


body. You can make your Christmas presenta 
with the help of the Christmas Presents supple- 
ment—eight pages of it, and all crowded with 
photographs. 


A. 
hompson, G. S., 113 Clifton &t., Old Trafford; 

t Rd., Hornaoy, N.; Weitzkorn, 8., 42 5: 
poorer Cilsold Park, N.; Ward, 8. HE. Cary 


$ oriey Rd., Readin, 
Park Rd., Burnley; Wileun, G. 38 Gloucester Rd. 
a: Rd., Walea!l; Williams, 8., & Jubj ‘errace, 
Park, Cockenzie, East 


The Word “COMPLETE” Describes Exactly The 


—<— 
Auckland ; Bloomfield, Mrs. H., The Grove, Lisle Clacton j Catling, 


FOOTBALL NEWS. Aoekiand': Blovmtc, Mrs. Hs The en | Catlin 
F. 


8 jeme: Ay |. Deg 
‘iton-cum- “Collip, H. W., 124 Kempe Rd, Kilbuin, N.W.; 
NOTHING WORTH PRINTING IS MISSED. Serle ee ten Rao A! ‘ pars 


piece D-328 8t., Wrexham ; Baxter, C ,49 Wanstead Park 
» Ilford; Beddin, R. 8., Oaklands 


‘Alert Villaa, Cedar Ra., B. Croydon. 


" ind fF itted 1] to lack 
“ORION er prog there pra Are the espace. A C aniete ise can. Saloy ce jek oF 


the offices of ‘’Pearson’s Woekly.'’) 


A_“MIDDLES” PRIZE WILL PAY YOUR XMAS BILLS. 


1st PRIZE pagpilies 


|__ The adjudication of the attempts in the “Middlos” competitions is carried out | whovin consultation with three responsible members of the clair adjudication of the attempts in the ‘‘ Middles"’ competitions is carried out 
in sucb a way that the best lines must win. There is no element of chance. All 
the entry forms received undergo a preliminary examination by a staff of competent 
judges, and those lines which show no merit, or which have in any way contravened 
the rules of the competition, are put aside. The remainder are then again carefully 
read, and those showing the greatest amount of merit are placed before the Editor 


i 
| 


And 500 Consolation Gifts. 


mam | 100 B22. 
Fall) eee 2 £50 £10 80 Eres. 


a 
who, in consultation with three responsible members of the staff, finally decides tne 
order of merit, ‘This system keeps a staff of judges continually employed. 

The method adopted is so thorough and exhaustive that it is qu ite impossible for 
any meritorious line to be overlooked. The names and addresses of the competitors 
are never taken into consideration, and no award is decided arbitrarily on any oue 
Opinion. No pains are spared to insure the success of the reaily best lines. 


C4 


LL LL bia 
THIS IS WHAT YOU DO. 

First of all, choose one of the v.ords or phrascs given opposite for “Middles."” Then MAKE “MIDDLES” FROM THESE WORDS, 
construct a * Middle” of two or three words which shall have some bearing on the ORDER THE END DEER FORFST RIPE TOMATO PERFORMING bau: 
chosen word or phrase. The first word of our =r ; must begin vi an = of ie DECISION AILMENTS | UNHAPPY LOT  msteansa MEDICAL STUOES Ts 
letters contained in the word or phruse you choose, end the second and third with any of PARTICULAR HOT DRINKS ‘OVERDOINO IT SECOND FIDDLE OVERTIME STODP:( 


the le tters in the alphabet used either once or twice. For instance, suppose vou take the FLEET STREET | POOR SCENT 


phrase “EMPTY STOCKING.” Use, say, the letter “Sas the initial for the first 
word and, say, “C" and " L" for the second and third, and we get "SLUM CHILD'S 
LOT.” Or, 


“MEANS DISAPPOINTMENT.” 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. ENTRY FORM, 


o. Neme addresses must bev ritrer in inkin the space proviecd. 
Typewriting und black lewd pencileansc: be ace pty 


you Lave filled up tle entry foro, cut Cour. attach to ita postal 
tei fat even eoand place itin an envelove addressed tothe BUi1UR, 
Pearson's Weekly, Ucnrietta Street, Lon.ior., W.C, 


s@ lop lett-han fsoraar. I 

5 Ail attempts must arrive on or before Tuesday, Dec hah, 

t. There are two entry forms, you may use one erboth, Youinay ite | 
nN 


! 
te must be furwarded on tne prnred entry form cr they | 
! 
1 


4. Marksuvarenveivpe “Middies No.9" int 


“on cach, Uf you use che tnoen.y forms a pustal oruer 


2 
7. Everyone wio crters mus: serd @ sixpensy posta’ or. 
eutryferii. The V.0. must be nade payable to C. Arcuur 
eid must be crossed “& Co." in the ta | 

in this example. The numcer mutt be written Ta the j 


epuce provided on the entry form. Where one 1.0, | te You may send TWO “ Middies" on the above cntry form with a postal order for 6d.: ; 
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ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


offers to Professional and Business 
Men, through its up-to-date 
Policies, complete protection 
against the many risks of 


Accident and Sickness 
to which All are 


exposed. 


Head Office: MOORGATE S7., LO?-2:.* 
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|PEARSON HELLIWELL, 
'| The Record Holder of Big Wins. 
‘| PRIZES VALUE © 


£50 to £500 
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“SENT HOME—SIMPLY ‘INDISPENSABLE’ EMPLOYEE. 
**SAILOR’S HOME—SWEETENS ROUGHEST EXPERIENCES.” 


“MAKES M 


a FREE TRIAL EFFORTS 
supplied to any person who has not previously tried my efforts. Readers 
must state in letter of application that they agree to pay 5/- in the £ on 
any prize won with FREE EFFORTS, and enclose a stamped addressed 
envelope for reply. 
All Efforts | Supply are Exclusive and Evolved to Catch the Judge's Eye. 


TERMS (Any Contest): 
UG; 8 for 3/-, aa dévoss. 


Stamped 
over Zi ia valve. 
Competition Journalist, 


£500 
WON IN “TIT-BITS.” 


oe “Respected—Ready Cash.” 


This line was SUPPLIED BY MAURICE RAYMOND to Mrs. Middleton: 
2 St. Paul’s Street, Stamford, and 


WON £500 IN “TIT-BITS,” NOV. 22nd. 


> RAYMOND is the only solutionist who has ever won “ TIT-BITS” £500 
PRIZE UNDIVIDED. 
Then, do not forget RAYMOND’S 


“JOHN BULL” GRAND PREMIERS: 
**CROWING RESPONSIBILITIES—INCENTIVE TO INVENTIVE.” 
‘FITS AND STARTS—RUSSIAN CZAR'S SLEEP.” 

This great success is all the more sensational seeing 
that it was secured with one of Raymond's 


REE SOLUTIONS. 


No other solutionist has ever advertised a big win with a FREE effort. This 
is explained by the fact that until Raymond oo offering FREE EXCLU- 
BIVES, every solutionist claimi big wins for clients duplicated his FREB 
efforts. Raymond’s HONESTY is proved by the fact that 
RAYMOND HAS DEPOSITED £20 with “ Competitors’ Journal,” 
‘gnd has authorised the Editor to pay that sum to the first person proving 
duplication. No other golutionist has ever dared to make a similar guarantee. 
SEND THIS FREE SUCCESS COUPON TO-DAY. 
ene Gunes ee eee es ee ee ee TE 
To Mr. M. RAYMOND (Dept. 41), Offices: 150 Fleet St., London, E.C. 
Pleasé send me FREE TRIAL EFFORTS fo ....-0:sesererssenserseeensees 
and list of testimonials. I enclose a stamped addressed envelope and 
iso to enter your free efforts and to pay you 3s, in the & if a 


prize results. 


senavevenccnaucocssverecenanoosaaneccagossacecsanseseusasgenee genes e ee: 


“WINNING SPECIALS" (equal to my FIRST PRIZE WINNERS), 2 for I/-; Afor 
d otamped a 


<< MONTHLY. TERMS: 2” Winats cials "weekly, 3/-; 4 weekly, 5/6; 6 weekly, 
B/-; 8 weekly, 10/-, and 4 stam or Race mantle ss : 
Addressed Envelopes forall Replies. 15 per ceat. commission on all wias 


PEA RSON H E LLIW E LL, Stechford, BIRMINGHAM 


£250. FOR 
4> 0 = 


November 15th, ‘“‘ ANSWERS” First Prize :— 
“Diamonds—Describing Eyes—Sweetheart.” 


ALSO Ten Pound Prize in YOUR} 


FAVOURITE PAPER on the 
same day, with a cartload of smaller wins in all 
Competitions, ae ae a my £50 win in the 
preceding week. For fuller details see announce- 
ment in “The Competitors’ Journal,’ and I will 
forfeit £1,000 if any of these specified solu- 

tions were not supplied by me to the winners. |’ 


AND £20 -2sSsoter rosciee:| 


Such magical results, week after week, are 
the finest possible proof that YOUR best 
chance of winning is to give my solutions a 
trial. No favouritism, all guaranteed undupli- 
cated, and None Better to be bought Anywhere. 


a 


SOLUTIONS: 4 for 1/-. PRIZE-WINNING SPECIALS (equal to my £500 J. 
and £300 winners), 2 for 1/-, 4 for 1/6, 8 for 3/-. Monthly Terms: 2 weekly, 3/-3 1: 
4 weekly, 5/6; 6 weekly, 8/-; 8 weekly, 10/*. Cross all Postal Orders 
Enclose sufficient stamped addresses; 10 per cent. commission on prizes over £1 


F. FAIRGOOD, 117 Kirkwood Road, Peckham. 


OSMOND’S ‘SERIAL.’ 


(For Synopsis see Last Week's * Pearson's Weekly.’’) 
LATEST INSTALMENT— 
«4 ANSWERS" PREMIER, Nov. 22 issue, 
Stopped Short—Saw Hotel Tariff; 


FOLLOWING 


Real Economy—Our Kitchener Scorns, 
£50 (Second Prize), Your Favourite Journal, 15-11-'I3 ; 
AND 


Sensational Discovery—Cricketer Ordering ‘Duck,’ 
£10 (Third Prize), Your Favourite Journal, 29e1-'13. 
ONE OCCASIONAL WIN IS MERE LUCK—CONSISTENT WINNING 
LIKE MINE PROVES MERIT—I HAVE CAPTURED ONE, TWO, OR 
THREE PREMIER WINNERS WEEKLY FOR 30 CONSECUTIVE WEEKS 
NO OTHER WRITER EVER CLAIMED TO HAVE WRITTEN A 
PREMIER WINNER FOR EVEN SIX CONSECUTIVE WEEKS. 
NO OTHER WRITER HAS CAPTURED MORE THAN ONE £500 
PRIZE DURING HIS LIFETIME—I HAVE CAPTURED FIVE FOR MY 
CLIENTS SINCE JUNE 2isr THIS YEAR. 


I KNOW EXACTLY WHAT THE ADJUDIGATORS WANT ! 


1 issue a Challenge of £1,000 to any person who undertakes 

to disprove that I supplied any one of the above lines. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—All clients MUS®P send stamped and addressed 
envelopes to facilitate early dispatch. 

All of my winners were supplied at my ordinary rates; so why pay double 

the price for lines elsewhere? If my lines didn’t win I’d have to charge double 

the price too. Anyone can see that my living comes out of the big sums 


received from clionts in commission on First Prize winners. 


TERMS.—OSMOND SPECIALS, ANY COMPETITION: 4 for 1-3; 4 per week for 
month, 3/6; 13 weeks, 10/6. 15 per cent. commission on all wins over £1 
STAMPED AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE EACH WEEK’S LINES. 


HERBERT OSMOND, 


England's Premier wvit, 
17 Loughboro’ Road, Brixton Road, Stockwell, London, S.W. 
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